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OQhis Christmas 


No gift 







Make this the Christmas of 
Christmases for your pupils! 
Suzgest the gift of gifts—Britan- 
nica Junior! Tell their parents 
about it. See to it that it is added 
to your classroom library. These 
remarkable new books cover all 
subjects adequately and accu- 
rately. Facts are written 2o0t only 
to interest and be understand- 
able to children, but actually to 
lure them on to study. 


THE WHOLE WORLD FOR YOUR 
PUPILS IN THEIR OWN 
LANGUAGE 


Britannica Junior, though writ- 
ten to be comprehensible to chil- 
dren from 4 to 14, contains 
advanced information on every 
subject. Art, aviation, literature, 
science, history, chemistry, 
sports, geography, travel, astron- 
omy, and hundreds of others. 
Each written by an authority in 
its own field. 


will give more than 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR! 


A gift that will last all year—every year. An Encyclo- 


paedia especially for children, written by over 200 child 


educators. Treats every subject in fascinating story- 


book form. Published and edited by Encyclopaedia 


Britannica—but not one word taken from adult work. 


A GUIDE TO STUDY 

A real aid to every teacher! A 
full-size Study Guide Volume 
giving you the means to take an 
actual hand in the home develop- 
ment and stimulation of your 
pupils’ minds. It tells what to 
read, and at what point to read 
it. Gives complete information 
and instruction in following any 
particular course of study. 

GET TO KNOW YOUR PUPILS 
Britannica Junior gives your pu- 
pils a thorough working knowl- 
edge of things that interest you 
outside, as well as along the 
courses you are teaching them. 
It forms a common ground where 
they can meet you and talk things 
over with you. 

EXCELLENT PHOTOGRAPHS — 

BEAUTIFUL COLOR PLATES 


Britannica Junior is illustrated 
with over 140 maps and over 3000 
illustrations—many in color. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR HAS BEEN APPROVED 


BY THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENTS OF 





MANY STATES. 


READY REFERENCE BOOK 
A full-size Ready Reference Vol- 


ume written in dictionary form, 
giving important quick informa- 
tion on 20,000 subjects, with 
50,000 references to further in- 
formation in the set. 


DON’T LET YOUR PUPILS MISS 
THIS OPPORTUNITY TO DEVELOP 


Britannica Junior is in other 
schools in your community. 
Other children will soon show 
the superiority it gives. You will 
want to recommend it to parents. 
Give your pupils the same chance 
to broaden their knowledge. 
Investigate at once! Find out 
about this most ideal of all 
Christmas gifts. Consider it for 
your own use. Send the coupon 
below for 24-page book describ- 
ing Britannica Junior with speci- 
men pages. No obligation — 
mark and mail. 


Small down payment. Balance 
in easy monthly instalments. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. Box 25h-12 
2612 Fidelity Bank Blidg., Kansas City, Mo. 





Gentlemen: Britannica Junior sounds like an 
excellent Christmas gift. Without obligation, tell 


OVER 200 DISTINGUISHED CHILD | excetont 

as ccsenichetmnanionn 
EDUCATORS WROTE BRITANNICA 9 a 

| 

| 











_State 


JUNIOR FOR YOUR PUPILS 


City County 








I do (do not) own Encyclopaedia Britannica 
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Its Time to Think of 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Bring your List to this store . . . it will save you much 
exhaustive running around. And—“just a word to the 
wise,” our Toy and Candy Departments have long been 
famous. Mail and telephone orders filled promptly. 


Kansas City, Mo. 














Some Facts and Figures 


During the past few years, the national income has been sharply on 
the decline, the cost of government has continued to mount omniously. 
For example in 1913 the cost of government per family was $121.00. In 
1923 it was $290.00; in 1932, $450.00. When city, state and national legis- 
latures are levying new taxes continually it is natural that the taxpayer 
should view with alarm any attempt to foist additional tax burden upon him. 


Privately owned utilities pay taxes to schools, to the city, county, state 
and national government. When a city goes into business as it does when 
it undertakes to operate its own utilities, it does not pay taxes. This lost 
revenue must be made up by other taxpayers and thus the tax rate is 
boosted. 


American citizens owe it to themselves to be familiar with the dangers 
threatened in a municipal ownership of utilities. 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MoO. 
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-Missouri’s Lducational 
Capital- 

Greets the Ceachers and Students 


of the State on the ebe of the Nef 
Vear. 

Stephens College, Christian 
College, and the University of 
Missouri join in hearty good 


fishes for your success and 


happiness. 
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MEET OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


C. W. Martin is Professor of Education in 
the Northeast Missouri Teachers College at 
Kirksville, Missouri, a position he has held for 
several years since receiving his doctorate at 
the University of Missouri. He has had ex- 
perience as a superintendent of schools in 
the schools of Southeast Missouri. 





John Paul Jones, director of instrumental 
music, North Kansas City high school. B. A. 
from the fine arts department of Tulsa Uni- 
versity; M. A. from the music department of 
the State University of Iowa. Director of 
band, orchestra and glee clubs at the Arizona 
State Teachers College, Tempe, Arizona, be- 
fore coming to Kansas City. Last year or- 
ganized the first Clay County music and dra- 
matic festival. On committee to draw up the 


rules governing band contests at the 1934 Mis- 
souri State Fair. 





ate, Serco 


SOME news for Little Johnny’s mother. 
Lloyd’s, the English company, now offers a 
quintuplet insurance policy which will turn a 
few cents a month into millions of dollars in 
case the blessed quintuplet event takes place. 
Her chances—1 to 57,289,761. 

“1 


THIS month the five millionth Srtenr READER 
will be shipped to some school, perhaps yours. 
From the Pre-Primer to Book VIII, Tue New 
Sttent Reapers provide a unified program. 


z it al 
ONLY 45 copies of the famous Gutenberg 
Bible, the first book printed from movable type, 


are in existence today. Some are worth $100,000. 
—t+1 


THE only series—that’s strong but correct— 
which offers the new social approach without 
sacrificing the fundamentals of bookkeeping and 
accounting is BookKEEPING FOR Mopern Busi- 
ness, by Kirk, Odell, and Street. Book I, pub- 
lished; Book II, ready January 1, 1935. 


The JOHN C.EVVT INES oy Vi COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA. 
CHICAGO I ATLANTA Tf DALLAS [| SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE KANSAS 
CITY MEETING 

LORIOUS WEATHER! Unusual 

attendance! Gratifying attention! 
These generalities were common ex- 
pressions heard at the Kansas City 
Convention of the M.S. T. A. As to 
the weather there can be no doubt. 
Unfortunately there are no accurate 
records kept by which the actual at- 
tendance can be arrived at and com- 
pared with other years. The crowds 
at the programs, the number of re- 
ceipts for dues presented for tickets 
to the Symphony Concert, and the re- 
ports from hotels all indicate an at- 
tendance larger than any for several 
years past. 

There is much that can be said com- 
plimentary to the character of the pro- 
gram and in praise of Miss Hum- 
phrey’s good judgment in her selec- 
tion of talent. One disappointment 
was suffered—that incident to the ill- 
ness of Wm. Trufant Foster. Mr. Fos- 
ter talked, but those who had heard 
him before knew that he was not do- 
ing himself justice—only a few how- 
ever were aware of his illness which 
made it necessary for him to cancel 
other engagements on the program. 

Some dissatisfaction was expressed 
with the management of tickets for 
the Symphony Concert. Unpleasant 
misunderstandings are frequently en- 
countered when an outside organiza- 
tion takes responsibility for distri- 
bution of tickets. The attendance, 
the attention and the applause which 
the teachers gave this concert consti- 
tute eloquent acknowledgment of ap- 


LS /\ 


preciation, but the distribution of 
tickets might have been managed in 
a Way more conducive to a completely 
happy frame of mind. Inasmuch as 
this entertainment was a present from 
the Kansas City Chamber of Com- 
merce, we will remember only the ex- 
cellence of the program, and thank 
the Chamber of Commerce for the fine 
feast of music which delighted our 
hearts. 

Kansas City did its job well and 
Kansas City teachers and school ad- 
ministrators were even above their 
usual high standard of performance 
in providing profitable and interesting 
entertainment for the visiting teach- 
ers. The 2,000 seventh graders who 
sang at the opening of the Conven- 
tion was a high testimonial to the 
constructive work of the Kansas City 
schools and a demonstration of the 
capable leadership of Miss Mabelle 
Glenn, their director. The demonstra- 
tion and observation programs given 
at the Woodland School were well at- 
tended and rich in practical sugges- 
tions to the visitors, and the same can 
be said for the Industrial Education 
Exhibit at the Lathrop Polytechnic 
Institute for teachers interested in 
this specialized phase of education. 
The Art Institute was opened to and 
visited by thousands of appreciative 
teachers. The Kansas City Teachers 
Club did a particularly gracious soeial 
service at their musical tea in the 
Hotel Baltimore, honoring Miss Paul- 
ine Humphreys, President of the M. 
S. T. A., Miss Hattie Gordon, Presi- 
Ccui of the Kansas City Teachers Club 
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and Miss Charl Williams of the N. E. 
A. staff. 

Two interesting incidents of trans- 
portation were talked of by Conven- 
tioners and featured in the Kansas 
City papers. One was the arrival of 
eighty-five teachers by school busses 
from Fredericktown at a cost of only 
$7.00 per teacher for the round trip 
and the other was the coming of the 
St. Joseph group in the newest type 
of stream-lined railroad train, ‘‘The 
Zephyr,’’ with its much heralded nov- 
elties. 

The Kansas City press was notice- 
ably considerate of our programs and 
gave liberally of their space in con- 
structive reports of the various meet- 
ings. 


LET’S LOOK 
AT THE RECORD 


HE DEPRESSION has taken sup- 

port from the schools of Missouri 
as practically every teacher is def- 
initely aware. Each can offer abun- 
dant concrete and specific evidence of 
this fact. But while support has been 
taken away, this action can in nowise 
be attributed to lack of faith in edu- 
cation on the part of the rank and 
file of the people. On the contrary that 
faith has grown and its growth is 
enough to constitute a challenge and 
a promise: a challenge to educators to 
improve their own efficiency, and of 
promise that the people will support 
schools if and when just and equitable 
means for support are made possible. 
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Here is the depression record of de- 
mand for education, comparing the 
school year which closed in 1929 with 
the year that closed in 1933: 

Rural enrollment increased 8.5 per 
cent, enrollment in the elementary 
grades increased 14 per cent, and the 
general increase in the elementary 
public school enrollment was 12 per 
eent. During this period high school 
enrollment increased more than 22 per 
cent. 

The increase in total days attend- 
ance was the equivalent of 8 months 
for 56,525 children. 

The number of non-residents attend- 
ing high schools, stimulated by the 
1931 school law, increased from 15,809 
in 1928-29 to 27,877 in 1932-33, or 76.3 
per cent. Numerically, however, the 
increase in resident enrollment was al- 
most equal to the non-resident in- 
crease. Notwithstanding the increase 
of high school attendance on the part 
of rural children, the record shows 
that, in proportion to the numbers in 
the elementary schools, three times as 
many children living in high school 
districts attend high schools as do 
those living in rural districts. 

Are we too optimistic, if we believe 
that Missouri will, as a state, through 
her elected representatives in the Leg- 
islature, meet the ideals set up in the 
School Law of 1931? As teachers we 
must at least see to it that the facts 
are laid before the General Assembly, 
and that each legislator is made aware 
of the public need. 
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Crack-Pot Session 
O. J. Mathias. 


T WOULD BE quite proper to pro- 

long all Teachers’ Association Meet- 
ings, great and small, one extra period 
and tag it ‘‘The Crack-Pot Session.’’ 
If any half-baked idea flits across the 
cerebral cavity of one of these self- 
appointed ‘‘ Pathfinders of Progress,”’ 
he, she or it immediately removes the 
candle from under the bushel and casts 
about for some Teachers’ Association 
Meeting. The inference seems to be 
that teachers are the most gullible of 
all human beings and furthermore 
their pedagogical training has devel- 
oped fortitude, patience and poker- 
faces so that it is quite difficult to dis- 
cover, by the outward appearance, 
whether intensely interested or beast- 
ly bored. Teachers make a delightful 
people to orate before. Any public 
speaker who has just received five 
hundred dollars gleaned from five hun- 
dred teachers at a dollar per glean, for 
a thirty minute dissertation entitled 
‘*Pedagogical Periphrasis’’ will glad- 
ly testify under oath that the above 
statement may be labelled, truthfully, 
‘*Fact.’’ 

Every program committee will read- 
ily recognize the following examples 
depicting those afflicted with that 
dread malady, Cacoethes loquendi. 

Mrs. G. Washington Flamm-F laber- 
gasted, Past President of the Pigsty 
Halitosical Society asks for just a wee 
five minutes on the general program 
in order to read before the ‘‘dear 
teachers’’ a little poem which she writ 
herself, entitled, ‘‘Habituated Hali- 


tosis.’’ 


Mr. Wilkes Booth Lincoln Pickel- 
fork, Worshipful Doodad of the Sons 
of Dawn, has an utopian plan which 
will End Punctuation in Primary 
Grades. 

Mrs. Gilbert Gallus-Stewpan, who is 
able to trace an ancestry to the head 
chef of The White Apron Brigade of 
Bacon’s Rebellion, desires to present 
a recipe which is guaranteed to make 
lunch room ‘‘hot dogs’’ more palatable 
for school children. She displays type- 
written endorsements from some of the 
most outstanding and outspoken wom- 
en in America. These glamorous yet 
ambiguous ‘‘To Whom It May Con- 
cern’’ testimonials somewhat confuse 
the committee regarding the social 
prestige of the ‘‘hot dogs’’ and Mrs. 
Stewpan. 

Even today, a Crack-Pot may have 
some political influence with down- 
trodden taxpayers and it is often poor 
strategy on the part of school people 
to utterly ignore them. We pass this 
tip to future presidents and program 
committees for any Teachers’ Associa- 
tion:—Advertise extensively ‘‘The 
Crack-Pot Session’’ and charge a fair 
admission. It would probably pay to 
secure a brass band and a ballyhoo 
barker and place them on a raised 
platform before the box office. The 
show should be worth any price and 
the chances are that the monetary re- 
turns from the effort will defray all 


expenses incurred by the general pro- 


gram. 
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New M.S. T. A. Officers 
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Quotations from President 
Study’s ‘‘Greeting’’ 





HE FOLLOWING officers were nom- 

inated by a committee composed of one 

delegate from each congressional dis- 
trict, and each was unanimously elected by 
the Assembly of Delegates at the Kansas 
City Convention: President, H. P. Study, 
superintendent of the 


quote parts of President Study’s remarks 
as they were recorded and transcribed by 
the convention stenographer. 

‘‘This great honor has come to me after 
ten years of service in one of the leading 
cities of Missouri. I came from the border 
state of Kansas, which at 
that time was less conserv- 





Springfield publie schools, 
First Vice-President, W. | 
H. Lemmel, Superintend- | 
ent of Schools, Flat River, 
Second Vice-President, 
Miss Anna L. Sawford, 
high school, Sedalia, Third 
Vice-President, Superin- 
tendent John W. Edie, of 
the DeKalb county schools, 
Maysville. 

To the Executive Com- 
mittee were elected Miss 
Mary C. Ralls, teacher in 
the E. C. White School of 
Kansas City and Superin- 
tendent Leslie H. Bell of 
Lexington, each for a 
term of three years. These 
succeed Superintendent W. 
J. Willett, of Carl June- 








ative than Missouri. I 
can’t say that Kansas rad- 
icalism is any better than 
Missouri conservatism. 

‘‘T would like to make 
my leadership for the com- 
ing year a constructive one 
in formulating educational 
policies, together with the 
help of the Executive Com- 
mittee, the Legislative 
Committee and the mem- 
bers of this great organi- 
zation. I would like to be 
daring. 

‘*We have more to fear 
from ourselves than we 
have from the politicians. 
With confidence in our- 
selves we can get over to 








tion and Miss Jane Adams, 
teacher in the Paseo High 
School of Kansas City. 

President Study came to Missouri from 
the superintendency of schools at Atchi- 
son, Kansas. In Kansas he served as 
President of the Northeast Division of 
the Kansas Teachers Association. He is 
a member of Phi Delta Kappa and has 
degrees from Baker, Boston and Columbia 
Universities. Since coming to Missouri 
he has been in his present position and 
has made notable progress in the develop- 
ment of the schools of Springfield, par- 
ticularly in the organization of junior 
high schools and in equipping the system 
with modern physical plants. 

When Superintendent Study was intro- 
duced to the Kansas City Convention, by 
the retiring President Miss Pauline Hum- 
phreys, and presented with the gavel, he 
was greeted with hearty applause. He 
spoke ex-temporaneously and briefly his 
words of greeting. We take the liberty to 


H. P. Study 


the people of this great 
state our ideas of what 
schools ought to be, but we 
will have to stop talking too much 
‘pedagese.’ With such confidence we can 
do a wonderful work this year. 

‘*T have great confidence in the leader- 
ship of our State Superintendent-elect. 
Mr. Lloyd King. I believe our Legislature 
is going to work in harmony with him and 
with the State Teachers Association. 

‘‘Somehow I cannot help feeling that 
I had rather be living today than in any 
other period of our history. Today de- 
mands flexibility and courage, it is excit- 
ing and interesting. Great changes are 
taking place. We are in the midst of a 
changing social order. The educational 
forces must assume leadership in an ag- 
gressive, courageous fashion. 

‘*T believe in adventure. We are just 
starting on this adventurous living. It 
is glorious—we have no reason to be dis- 
couraged or depressed.’’ 
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Parent-Teacher Associations in Relation to the Schools 


By Henry J. GERLING 
A radio address given over Station KSD 


HE PARENT TEACHER movement 

is appreciated as bringing into play 

the moral force of 1,500,000 members 
in the United States, working voluntarily 
for the benefit of childhood. It is to be 
welcomed, first, because the schools are 
not in position to assume all the responsi- 
bility for the training of children. It is 
still. one of the sacred obligations of the 
family, one of the cardinal duties of the 
parent, to provide a wholesome environ- 
ment and prepare children properly to 
enter into the later duties of life. In the 
second place, it is to be welcomed as effect- 
ing a better understanding between par- 
ents and teachers as to the problems that 
childhood edueaticn involves, and as to the 
cooperative measures by which they mav 
be solved. 

Mass protuction. through factories and 
the use of labor saving devices has pro- 
duced profound changes not only in our 
economic life, but in our school and familv 
life as well. It has modified our social 
institutions. Graduallv the school has as- 
sumed many duties that formerly were 
rerarded as belonging to the home alone. 
Schools now feel it their duty, for ex- 
ample, to eare for the health of the chil- 
dren. What was once wholly a family re- 
sponsibility, now, in various phases, is re- 
garded as a proper and necessarv func- 
tion of approved school administration. 
Further example is found in a greatly al- 
tered school curriculum. Reading. writing 
and arithmetic. once the sole concern of 
the schools, are supplemented by lessons in 
eooking. sewing, manual training. voea- 
tions. eivies. and other forms of activity 
formerly taught in the home. Character 
training is felt, more keenly now than 
ever before. to be one of the cardinal aims 
of publie education. 

Not onlv have parents surrendered to the 
schools much of their educative function, 
but they have also placed on the public 
treasury many of the financial responsi- 
bilities in earlier times regarded as theirs. 
Free high schools exist today in almost 


every community; even free colleges are 
provided. In our larger cities and even 
in smaller communities, parents are no 
longer obliged to buy books, pencils, and 
other supplies used by children in the 
schools. Communities have come to re- 
gard it as the school’s obligation to pro- 
vide children with suitable lunches at low 
cost, in many instances even free of charge. 
Free transportation is also given to chil- 
dren living long distances from the schools. 
All of these provisions are far removed 
from those made in pioneer school days, 
when children were required to walk miles 
to school, to pay for their books and sup- 
plies, and to see before them the elemen- 
tary school uncapped by high and voca- 
tional education. 

This development has been a great and 
hopeful gain; it must also be recognized, 
however, that it has been accompanied by 
marked loss in family solidarity. and by 
creat inerease in taxation sometimes un- 
anticipated and frequently burdensome to 
bear. The latter is the business of a sound 
school administration constantly to con- 
sider; the former is the business of societv 
to rectify. The parent teachers associa- 
tion, in virtue of its membership and its 
purposes can, and we are persuaded will. 
help to restore failing parents to a renewed 
consciousness of the responsibility, to an 
enlarged outlook upon their opportunities. 
and to an informed desire to collaborate 
with the schools for the benefit of their 
children and the advantage of the public. 
The parent teacher association is in this 
way endowed to render a signal social serv- 
ice. 

The seeond great value of the parent 
teacher association is to be found in the 
mutual understanding which it develops 
between parents and teachers. Parents 
ean assist more intelligently when they 
understand what the schools aim to ac- 
eomplish. Likewise the teachers can co- 
onerate more effectively when they know 
the purpose by which the parents are ac- 
tuated and the conditions under which. 
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in many instances they find themselves 
obliged to live. A parent’s judgment of 
the school can never be better than his 
information concerning it. Sincere criti- 
cism is intended to be constructive, but 
often misses its mark. In unity of under- 
standing and purpose is to be found the 
basis of intelligent and effective coopera- 
tion. 

Every worthy teacher welcomes judg- 
ment and advice offered by an informed 
parent. Likewise every enlightened parent 
will welcome a frank report concerning 
the child’s intellectual progress and char- 
acter traits. That a million and a half, or 
more, parents and teachers are willing to 
give their time and their thought to such 
service is a heartening encouragement to 
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those who place their trust in the schools. 
It is an indication, also, that, while some 
of the old moral sanctions may have been 
relaxed, a vast body of our people desires 
no relinquishment of the standards tra- 
ditionally effective in American life, and 
seeks also to earn for itself the merit of 
having, in a large way, helped, during a 
period of strain and change, to direct our 
youth into those channels that lead to the 
fulfillment of the promises that a life given 
to intelligent and devoted effort holds out 
to us. It gives us the assurance that the 
ways of life, difficult at times to ration- 
alize, lead, when properly traced, to the 
goal in which the hopes of the parent and 
the promise of the child attain their ulti- 
mate union. 





Significant Trends in American Education 


Dr. J. T. Worlton 
Assistant Superintendent, Salt Lake City Schools, in the Utah Educational 
Review 


INCE the dawn of community effort in 

the education of youth the aim of edu- 

cators and the type of education pro- 
vided have rested upon the philosophy 
of life which dominated the community 
or nation that provided the education. 
This is illustrated in the emphasis given 
in the aneient Greek schools to physical 
fitness, musie and cultural subjects. It 
was seen in the Pre-World War days in 
the schools of Germany where the domin- 
ating aim was to submerge the interests 
of personality and individuality in favor 
of regimentation and obedience in the 
service of the state. 

This principle is especially applicable at 
home. The ideals of American life and ecul- 
ture and the organization of American 
economics form the basie point of refer- 
ence for the American schools. It was 
true in the days of our pilgrim Fathers 
when learning the three R’s constituted 
the major aim of the schools. It is true 
today in our infinitely complex social or- 
der. The major purpose of education is 
to prepare the oncoming generation to 
live happily and to make a contribution 
to the general welfare of society. 


A practical education philosophy for 
the United States must be approached 
through a study of the economic and 
social trends in American life. As these 
trends undergo modification and change, 
education, if it is to perform its proper 
function, must set up new goals, provide 
new materials and employ improved tech- 
niques of instruction. 

New Trends 

It is a hazardous pastime to predict 
social and economie changes in the or- 
ganization of American life. Nevertheless, 
certain significant trends are now so much 
in evidence as to be observed by all. The 
teacher or administrator who is sensitive 
to his responsibility must recognize these 
and shape his educational activities ac- 
cordingly, or find himself dealing in edu- 
eational platitudes and symbols which do 
not function in life. 

We are entering a period which ealls 
for economic and social planning on a 
scale never before experienced in Ameri- 
can history. This is true for the nation 
as a whole as well as for the state and 
local community. It calks for a_ shift 
in the emphasis upon citizenship quali- 
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ties in the schools from those of the 
rugged individualistic characteristics, so 
admired in the competitive business and 
economic practices of the past, to those 
attitudes which favor the general welfare 
of society and to habits of cooperation 
and adaptation in an ever changing in- 
dustrial society. 

The spirit of democracy will more signi- 
ficantly characterize the new order than 
the one which is fading out. Already, the 
signs of a greater day for the common 
man are in evidence. An immense ex- 
pansion of insurance service against the 
hazards of life, the extension of educa- 
tional opportunity to adults as well as 
children, the development of a program 
of preventive medicine on a national scale, 
and the expansion of parks and play- 
grounds and other means for the whole- 
some enjoyment of leisure are but a few 
of the movements under way which prom- 
ise to usher in a new day of increased 
opportunities for the rank and file of the 
people. 


Changing Social Order 


There are unmistakable evidences that 
we are moving from an individualistic to 
a collective and social economy. We are 
undoubtedly entering a period when Fed- 
eral and State governments will play a 
constantly increasing role in launching 
programs of planning and control in the 
economic and social life of the nation. 
These changes are of tremendous im- 
portance to education. Whether this new 
order will be an improvement on the past 
will depend in large measure on the suc- 
cess of the schools in preparing the next 
generation to live in such a changed social 
oganization. 

In its report to the American Historical 
Association the Social Studies Commission 
makes the following statement with ref- 
erence to the responsibility of the schools 
in effecting the transition of America in- 
to the new collectivistie society: 

“If the school is to justify its maintenance 
and assume its responsibilities, it must recog- 
nize the new order and proceed to equip the 
rising generation to cooperate effectively in 
the increasingly interdependent society and 
to live rationally and well within its limita- 
tions and possibilities. If education continues 
to emphasize the philosophy of individualism 
in economy, it will increase the accompanying 
social tensions, If it organizes a program 
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in terms of a philosophy which harmonizes 
with the facts of a closely integrated society, 
it will ease the strains of the transition taking 
place in actuality. The making of choices 
cannot be evaded, for inaction in education is 
a form of action. 

“From this point of view, a supreme purpose 
of education in the United States, in addition 
to the development of rich and many-sided 
personalities, is the preparation of the rising 
generation to enter the society now coming 
into being through thought, ideal and knowl- 
edge rather than through coercion, regimenta- 
tion and ignorance; and to shape the form of 
that society in accordance with American ideals 
of popular democracy and personal liberty 
and dignity.” 

The implications for the schools in this 
changing order are clear and definite. No 
longer must the schools stress as of first 
consideration the financial and social gain 
to the individual which comes through 
education. The gains to the community 
and to society in general through the 
education of its members will receive in- 
creased attention. 

Since social advancement in our demo- 
eracy is predicated upon the enlightened 
and trained individual members of society, 
it is mandatory that each person be given 
such training as will best prepare him to 
meet the responsibilities of citizenship. 
This must be accomplished for all without 
regard to race, religion, nationality or 
economic status. With the general ac- 
eeptance of this principle we may con- 
fidently expect increasingly large financial 
support for education from the Federal 
and State governments. The child born 
in the small rural community must be 
given the same educational opportunity 
as the child born in New York City. 
The School’s Part in the New Order 

The school itself in its organization and 
technique of instruction must reflect the 
integration of the larger society which 
exists in community, state and national 
life. Emphasis will be shifted from ae- 
quisitive impulses to cooperation in the 
social organization. The creative impulse 
for group advancement will receive special 
encouragement. 

The increasing complexity of the in- 
tegrated economic and social order, into 
which we are moving, places an increased 
burden and responsibility upon the publie 
schools, the churches, the homes and all 
organizations engaged in education, and 


the improvement of society. 
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Is Missouri 
Supporting Education? 





N 1928 THE MISSOURI State Teachers As- 

sociation proposed a legislative program for 

the public schools of Missouri. This pro- 
posal was published in booklet form.) In this 
booklet the question as to whether or not Mis- 
souri was a poor state in comparison with 
other states was raised, and the answer to this 
question was found by making a study of Mis- 
souri’s financial ability. There it was shown 
that on practically any measure of financial 
ability that might be considered Missouri, 
ranked, in general, about eighth or ninth. 

By a similar study now of the ability of 
Missouri to pay for schools, using the latest 
data obtainable, it may be seen that the rela- 
tive rank of Missouri among the states of the 
Union has changed very little. Her rank in 
value of farm crops, and in capital, surplus, 
and profits of all banks has changed from 
eleventh and ninth to tenth and eighth re- 
spectively. In 1927 Missouri ranked seventa 
among the states in expenditure for highways. 
while in 1931 that rank had been advanced to 
fifth. The greatest drop in rank was in posta! 
savings deposits, from ninth to fourteenth. In 
income taxes paid to the federal government 
and in assessed valuation of property the rank 
dronped from ninth to eleventh on these bases, 
while in the number of telephones and in in- 
dustrial life insurance in force the rank 
dropped from eighth to ninth. On three other 
bases, value of farm lands, ordinary life in- 
surance in force and in value of manufactured 
products the rank remained eighth, ninth, and 
eleventh respectively, the same as in 1927. 
These data are shown in chart 1. 


All these measures of ability considered to- 
gether show that Missouri ranks about ninth 
or tenth among the several states in ability to 
pay for education. Hence, it may be said now 
as it was stated in the Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association study that Missouri can af- 
ford practically any kind of educational ad- 
vantages that her citizens may desire. 

In its publication in 1928 the state teachers’ 
association next asked the auestion, “Is Mis- 
souri extravagant in expenditure for educa- 
tion?” Then it was found that Missouri 
ranked far down the list of states in this re- 
spect. In expenditure for current purposes of 
public elementary and secondary schools per 
pupil in average daily attendance in 1925-26 
Missouri ranked thirty-fifth spending $66.66 
per pupil. In 1931-32 Missouri ranked thirty- 
third with an expenditure of $70.02 per pupil 
in average daily attendance. In the United 


States as a whole the average expenditure per 
pupil in average daily attendance in 1931-32 
was $81.36.2 


By C. W. Martin 
A comparison of our present 
status with that of 1928 





The next question that presents itself is— 
how much of the amount that is spent for 
education in Missouri does the state contrib- 
ute? The study made in 1928 showed that in 
1925-26 the state contributed $6.52 or 9.8% of 
the $66.66 that was spent for each pupil in 
average daily attendance, while in 1931-32 the 
state contributed only $4.90 or 7% of the 
$70.02 spent per pupil. In the United States 
as a whole 19.5 per cent of the money spent 
for current purposes in education was contrib- 
uted by the states.3 

The state teachers’ association study showed 
that state supvort for education had steadilv 
decreased in Missouri from 1921 to 1927 in- 
clusive. This present studv seems to indicate 
clearly that the state’s share in supporting 
education in Missouri has continued to grow 
smaller, while the percentage of aid given by 
the states in the United States as a whole has 
increased. Of the sixteen states that rank be- 
low Missonri in state supvort of education. six 
states (Ohio, Montana. New Mexico. Jdaho, 
Wvomine. and Colorado) have countv taxes 
that furnish from 25 to 70 per cent of the cost 
of education and serve somewhat to equalize 
the burden of educational support within the 
counties, while county support in Missouri 
(2.4%) is practically nothing.* 

In expenditure per capita of the total popnu- 
lation for public elementary and secondary 
schools Missouri ranked thirtv-third among the 
states in 1931. spending $15.40. For conti- 
nental United States the average was $18.87.5 
In ability to pav Missouri ranks about ninth 
or tenth among the states. If Missouri ranked 
the same in exnenditure per canita as in abil- 
itv (ninth or tenth), her expenditure for edu- 
cation would amount to avproximately $25.00 
per capita instead of $15.40. 


The average salarv of teachers, sunervisors, 
and principals in Missouri in 1931-32 was 
$1230, or twenty-fifth among the states, while 
in continental United States the average sal- 
ary was $1417.8 

Again, our answer to the question as to 
whether Missouri is extravagant in expendi- 
tures for education must agree with the studv 
made by the state teachers’ association, that 
Missouri is indeed conservative rather than ex- 


1 A Legislative Program for the Public Schools of Mis- 
souri. 

2 Dep't. of the Interior, Office of Education, Bul. 1933, 
No. 2. Statistics of State School Systems 1931-32, p, 22. 

3 Thid.. p. 19 

4 Thid. 

5 Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1933, p. 110. 

6 Dep’t. of Interior, Office of Education, Bul. 1933, No. 
2, Statistics of State School Systems, 1931-32, p. 16. 
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travagant in educational expenditures. In the 
amount spent for each pupil in average daily 
attendance, in expenditure per capita of the 
total population, and in salaries paid to teach- 
ers Missouri is much below the average of the 
United States as a whole, although her ability 
is much above the average for the country as 
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amount that is spent for education in Mis- 
souri, more than 90% of this comes from local 
districts rather than from either the counties 
or the state. When these facts are consid- 
ered, it is not surprising that many are ask- 
ing the question—when will Missouri as a state 
meet her obligation by providing proper edu- 
cational opportunities for every boy and girl? 


































































































a whole. Furthermore, of the relatively small 
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= St. Joseph Teachers 


COME TO CONVENTION 
ON ZEPHYR 


T. JOSEPH teachers are different. 
They like new ways of doing things. 
They work together and go together. 
Their togetherness is a characteristic. 
On the morning of November 8th, they 
came to the Convention together on the 
world’s most modern train. This would 
not have happened had they not been 
together before they came. Their ma- 
chinery for getting and staying to- 
gether is the St. Joseph Teachers Club 
of which Miss Anna Riddle is the Pres- 
ident. She had planned, of course, 
[| that they come to the Convention to- 
gether, on a regular train, but when 
she was informed that the “Zephyr” 
was breezing around through Nebraska 
she informed the agent at St. Joseph 
that they preferred the latest, therefore he should make arrangements to accommodate them 
with the “Zephyr.” Certainly St. Joseph teachers were not expected to ride on ordinary trains 
when there was an extraordinary one within reach. “It can’t be done” said the agent. “It 
can be done,” said Miss Riddle. It was done, and St. Joseph teachers came to Kansas City 
on “America’s first Diesel streamline train. The most illustrious railroad train in the world— 
of stainless steel, electric shot welded—rides on articulated trucks, nowered by an eight cy- 
linder, two cycle, 660 horse-power, oil burning Diesel engine. Runs on roller bearings—air 
conditioned—equipped for radio reception” and holding the world’s all time long-distance rec- 
ord of 1015 miles in 785 minutes. 
St. Joseph’s were the first teachers to travel in it. Other St. Joseph teacher records worthy 
of note are— 
100% membership in M. S. T. A. for fourteen consecutive years. 
100% attendance at Kansas City Convention 1934. 
100% membership in N. E. A. 
First to secure quota of names on retirement petitions. 











As the Camera Viewed Their Arrival 











OFFICERS OF OUR CITY-DISTRICT 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Missouri has nine District Associations, 
three of which are composed entirely of teach- 
ers within their respective city school districts. 
The three cities that maintain separate dis- 
trict organizations are St. Louis, Kansas City 
and St. Joseph. These cities are markedly 
loyal to the program of their State Associa- 
tion furnishing each year about 4,600 mem- 
bers which represents approximately 100% of 














all the teachers in their districts. KANSAS CITY ASS’N. OFFICERS 
Roscoe V. Cramer, Hollis W. Lancaster, 
President Secretary 


















































ST. LOUIS ASS’N. OFFICERS ST. JOSEPH ASS’N. OFFICE 
Philipine Crecelius, Mathilda Winkelman, Anna E. Riddle, B. O. tect 
President Secretary President : 


Secretary 
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Music in Secondary Schools By John Paut Jones. 





USIC IN THE HIGH school today has 

reached a height never dreamed and 

surely never prophesied in the days of 
Lowell Mason, the father of Public School 
Music. While the importance of musical train- 
ing for school children was recognized and 
sponsored by various music minded men as 
early as the first of the 18th century, it re- 
mained for Lowell Mason to issue, in 1834, his 
Manual explaining the principles and methods 
used in the singing classes at the Boston 
Academy of Music. Thus was afforded a uni- 
fied system of presenting school music which 
became the forerunner of our present public 
school music. Mason’s manual was heartily 
endorsed by Samuel A. Eliot, president of 
the academy. In 1838 Mason was placed in 
charge of all the music in the Boston schools 
and by 1878 a complete system was reached 
when music was extended into all the high 
schools. 

Being true to its original source music has 
developed thru the singing period in the regu- 
lar schedule. In the past we were well satis- 
fied with public school music if the singing 
period was received with a rousing reception. 
Today we have an entirely different standard 
of approval. We demand positive results 
rather than inflated enthusiasm. 

Development has reached the point where 
music is recognized as a subject worthy of a 
place in the high school curriculum. It is no 
longer a socially elite outcast among the school 
subjects. A certain amount of tradition has 
surrounded the older academic subjects, read- 
in’, writin’ and ’rithmetic, almost beyond pene- 
tration. This tradition had to he overcome 
and fortunately has been surmounted to the 
extent that music is beginning to be placed on 
par with these other subjects; and in the 
minds of some of our outstanding educators 
the value of music exceeds that of some of the 
older subjects. This recognition has taken 
place purely on the educational value of music 
and not thru state legislation. Music as an 
educational art is able to stand on its own 
feet and meet every cardinal principle of 
education. 

Practically all of the larger high schools are 
now accepting music as credit toward gradua- 
tion and most of the smaller schools offer 
some form of music credit. A study of various 
college catalogues over a period of years re- 
veals the increasing tendency to accept more 
and more music for college entrance. This 
recognition of music is a considerable advance- 
ment. 

I have before me a college catalogue of 
1900 from which I will quote the following: 
“Music is a science, and its performance, 


whether upon an instrument or through the 
medium of the human voice, is an art. It is 
our aim to teach the elements of the science, 
and to secure as great a degree of efficiency 


in the art as the circumstances will allow. 
The value of vocal music in the school room 
cannot be questioned. It brightens the life, 
refines the taste, cultivates the ear and confers 
upon the child the power of giving pleasure to 
himself and to others.” Now in this catalogue 
are offered two courses: (1) Chorus and (2) 
Sight reading and elementary harmony—not 
a very elaborate course for music. 

I now have before me a 1934 catalogue 
from the same college—offering a complete 
music curriculum leading to the B. A. degree 
in music. 

In comparison to other subjects in the high 
school curriculum no course or subject offers 
opportunity to such a great number as does 


‘music nor does any subject in the curriculum 


offer such a low cost per pupil providing the 

scope is widened to appeal to those interested 

in instrumental and vocal groups and we must 
not lose sight of the value of music organiza- 
tion to the school. 

I spoke of the educational value of music. 
There are certain objectives in music—ob- 
jectives generally agreed upon in the Music 
Supervisors National Conference in 1921. 
These are: 

1. To develop concerted singing in the direc- 
tion of mass chorus practice as well as 
to continue the usual class room sight 
singing and part singing. 

2. To recognize the birth of new effective, 
emotional states in the pupils, due to their 
awakening sense of the relationships of 
human life and the emotional aspects of 
these relationships; and to utilize the best 
of these qualities of feeling as agencies 
toward the re-inforcement and upbuild- 
ing of fine and strong elements of char- 
acter. 

3. To articulate closely for the pupils, in- 
dividually and collectively the musical in- 
terests and activities of the school with 
those of their homes and their community. 

4. To recognize and encourage the special 

interest that pupils of this age have in 

the mechanism, technic and use of musical 
instruments. 

To recognize and encourage special in- 

dividual musical capabilities, as a feature 

of an avocational as well as vocational 
stage of development. 

6. To pay special attention to the diverging 
needs of the voices of the pupils. 

7. To strengthen and_ extend technical 
knowledge and capability with reference 
to tonal and rhythmic elements of features 
of staff notation and sight singing. 


8. To add to the appreciation of the forma! 
elements in music an appreciation of the 
moods characteristic of romantic and 
modern music. 

These objectives are primarily within the 
subject itself. In addition music meets every 


or 
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one of the seven cardinal principals of educa- 
tion: 
1. Health 
In correct posture and right breathing. 
2. Fundamental Processes 
Aids them in an enlarged vocabulary; 
and through emphasis on pronunciation, 
enunciation and articulation. 
38. Worthy Home Membership 
Under the influence of good music the 
home is more attractive and the family 
circle more congenial. In turn, the com- 
munity life (the center of which is home) 
is raised to a higher plane under this bet- 
ter influence. The home, human relation- 
ships and community life are undeniable 
sources of inspired music. 
4. Vocation 
Offers opportunity to develop a natural 
talent to the point where professionalism 
enters. 
5. Citizenship 
Youngsters, by instinct, want social 
unity and co-operative activity—the basis 
of citizenship and democracy. The organi- 
zation of music groups with president, 
vice president, treasurer, etc., affords ex- 
cellent citizenship training. The problems 
of the group being the training ground. 
6. Worthy Use of Leisure Time 
Music offers the advantage of a leisure 
time occupation that lasts thruout life, if 
not by actually playing a musical instru- 
ment then by being able to study and ap- 
preciate the masters of music. 
7. Ethical Character 
Pupil to pupil contact in glee clubs, 
chorus, band, orchestra and other music 
organizations furnishes an_ excellent 
training ground for the highest type of 
character desirable in a democratic 
society. This contributes to the permanent 
good of society. 

The great criticism of music is (1) its time 
consumption to the detriment of other subjects 
and (2) its apparent unorganization. Now, 
both of these criticisms have little, if any, 
ground on which to stand. In the first place 
no worthy principal or superintendent will al- 
low one subject to be the detriment of another. 
He will endeavor to allow each and every sub- 
ject its full sway not to the detriment but to 
the common advancement and good that may 
be received by all. Where musical activities 
conflict with the other subject activities the 
policy of give and take is involved if the school 
be small. If the school be large, having enough 
students to support all organizations in a rep- 
resentative manner, then the student had best 
make his choice; whether it be for music or 
an activity more appealing to that youngster. 
The feat of being in two places at the same 
time has not yet been accomplished. 

The second criticism—apparent unorganiza- 
tion—can be offered only if the organization 
of music is not understood or if there is a de- 
liberate lack of unorganization. Of course the 
latter would not be tolerated. 

Just what sort of a music program will reach 
and maintain the standard we desire? The 
current practice in grades 7 to 12 is to divide 


music into five courses. 

1. Band 

2. Orchestra 

8. Chorus or Glee Clubs 
4. Appreciation 

5. Theory 

The band, orchestra and choral groups are 
generally selected groups of developed talent. 
The finished product depending on the prepara- 
tory groups, if any. Grades 7, 8 and 9 will 
generally have beginning instrumental groups 
(orchestra, and band if possible), choral 
groups and general music. General music be- 
ing, of course, the rudimentary background 
plus some history and appreciation. Grades 
10, 11 and 12 will have band, orchestra, glee 
clubs and chorus, appreciation, theory and ap- 
plied music if possible. In addition a good 
music history course would not be amiss. As 
yet music is not routined to a cut and dried 
manner of presentation and may God forbid 
that it ever shall be. 

Band and orchestra in the high school de- 
pends on the seeds the director has sown in 
the 7, 8 and 9th grades and in the elementary 
grades as well. This is true for the glee club 
and chorus but not to the same degree. The 
director of vocal groups must put more de- 
pendence in the rudimentary knowledge than 
in the changing voice but in these grades are 
the future musicians. 

Too often we hear “I don’t have a good 
band or glee club this year, all the talent 
graduated last year.” It is too bad that our 
most experienced musicians must graduate, but 
that does not relieve the music teacher. The 
high school band, orchestra and glee clubs are 
not made in the high school. The successful 
high school organization is the result of work 
done in the Junior High and in the elementary 
grades. Take care of the music in the grades 
and there will be no worry over the high school 
groups. By the time these youngsters reach 
high school they need only systematic guiding; 
the high school group will be composed of 
players with one to three years experience— 
a musicians of course but on the 
road, rs 

The wise superintendent and principal finds 
a place for the various musical organizations 
within the regular class schedule. In our 
high school we have four instrumental groups, 
five choral groups, and two theoretical courses; 
a total of eleven classes not counting the 
various instrumental class lessons and all of 
these are in the regular daily schedule. Not a 
single group meets after or before school ex- 
cept for some special rehearsal. 

Music meets the seven cardinal principles of 
education, develops co-operation, co-ordination, 
and offers a general activity in a field other 
than athletics for those so inclined. The pupil 
receives the social value, development of per- 
sonal talent, development of cultural tastes, 
general knowledge and appreciation of one of 
the finest, if not the finest, arts in the life of 
man. 

I trust these words will incite a deeper in- 
terest in the cause of music in secondary edu- 
cation for no saying has ever been more true 
than “Every child is poor, without music.” 
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Miss Bernice Beggs, Editor 


So Long "Till Christmas 
IS CHRISTMAS ever coming? 
I ask most every day, 
And mother always answers, 
“Yes, soon, now run and play.” 


But soon is such a long time, 
It seems a month or so. 
If only some good fairy 
Would make days quickly go. 
Mrs. Ruth Frye, 
Shelbyville, Mo. 


Santa Knew 
ONE DAY I went to the down town square 
And would you believe it, old Santa was there! 
I wriggled my way right "through the crowd 
And Santa saw me and bowed and bowed. 


He smiled and patted me on my back 

“What would you like from my big pack. 
Cars and guns, do you think you’d like?” 
“Oh, no dear Santa, I wrote for a bike.” 


Then Santa laughed so very loud 


And so did the people who were in the crowd. 


In my letter I couldn’t spell the thing, 

But Santa knew just what to bring. 
Mrs. Ruth Frye, 
Shelbyville, Mo. 


The Fog 

A GREAT BIG figure that looks like a bat 
But dressed in white and spread out flat, 
Comes down the river and round the bend. 
The clouds go away, and the sun grins in; 
And quick as a flash, just like that, 
The fog runs off, the ’fraidy cat. 

Helen Weich, Te Soto, Mo. 


Jack Frost 


I WISH THAT I had been awake 
When Jack Frost came last night; 
Or that the darling elf had stayed 
Until the morning light. 


For I should like to see him paint, 
His pictures on the pane; 

The castles, trees and frozen brooks, 
The snow clad hill and plain. 


I’d like to hear his jolly laugh 
When all his work is done, 
And he starts out with paint and brush 
Upon his homeward run. 
Ada Clark, Grant City. 


The Giant Baker 


SIFTING FLOUR from a monstrous sieve 
The Baker up in the sky, 

Is surely making good things to eat 
When he piles his flour so high. 


No mixing bowl he uses at all 

For his fluffy frostings white. 

I’d wish for a mouth as big as the moon 
If the Baker offered a bite. 


Some people say the snow’s coming down 
When his flour flies in the air 

But he must be shaking his apron 

And spilling flour everywhere. 


The moon is the Baker’s cooky, 

And the sun’s his giant cake 

The stars are just the little tarts 

That the Baker likes to make. 
Mrs. Ruth Frye. 
Shelbyville, Mo. 


Sunshine and Whiskers 


THE SUN came up one foggy day 
With whiskers on his face 

An’ grunched about an’ in an’ out 
An’ nearly every place. 


He wouldn’t smile a single bit, 

Not even just for fun. 

He wanted to grouch, the stubborn slouch, 
An’ scold at every one. 


The wind, it mixed some lather up 
An’ smacked it on his chin; 

An’ then, by Jo, first thing you know, 
His face’s all agrin. 


But he’s alright, he’s just like dad 
With all his whiskers on; 
He grouches ’round all over town 
Till they’re shaved off an’ gone. 
—Clifton Cornwell, 
Kirksville, Mo. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES FROM PROCEED- 
INGS OF THE 1934 — OF THE 
M.S. T. A. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
By Henry J. Gerling, Chairman, St. Louis 


The Constitution of this Association makes 
it the duty of the Executive Committee to give 
to the Assembly of Delegates annually a re- 
port of the activities of the Association dur- 
ing the past year and of the Committee’s 
recommendations for the current year. As 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, it is 
my privilege to bring you that report. 

While I regretted to state to the Assembly, 
both last year and the year before, that in 
many respects the Association was following 
the downward trend of things in general 
throughout the nation, I am glad to announce 
that this trend now apparently has been 
changed into one in the opposite direction. 
Evidence of that change will be manifest in 
the subsequent sections of this report. 

Finance 

At no time since the beginning of the pres- 
ent world-wide depression has it been neces- 
sary for the Association either to borrow 
money or to postpone payment of its obliga- 
tions. Despite greatly diminished revenues, 
almost a perfect balance between income and 
expenditures has been maintained, without les- 
sening the usual and essential activities of the 
organization. This balance has been the re- 
sult of the exercise of great care by all who 
have in any way been responsible for financial 
commitments. 

It should be noted in this connection that 
in many respects the exigencies of the last 
two years have imposed unusual financial bur- 
dens on the Association. While ordinarily each 
General Assembly meets only once, the Fifty- 
Seventh General Assembly held two lengthy 
sessions, at both of which the Association 
scught legislation that would provide addition- 
al revenue for schools. A rather unusual 
amount of necessary expense was incurred by 
the committees working for this legislation, 
especially by the Legislative Committee and 
the Committee on Emergency in Education. 
It was possible to meet this additional ex- 
pense only by curtailing the expenditures us- 
ually made for other purposes. 

It is gratifying to note that this additional 
expense was not incurred in vain. The mer- 
chants’ occupation tax, usually referred to as 
the sales tax, which was imposed by a law 
enacted at the last session of the General As- 
sembly, apparently will yield approximately 
four million five hundred-thousand dollars dur- 
ing the first years of its operation. One-third 
of the amount the tax yields will go into the 
state school moneys fund. The addition of 
one million five hundred thousand dollars to 
the fund that goes for the support of public 


elementary and secondary schools is no small 
achievement. Moreover, from the other three 
million dollars which the tax seems likely to 
yield comes a part of the money used to sup- 
port our other educational institutions. 

It is a pleasure to report that the financial 
outlook of the Association for the current year 
is brighter than it was for either of the last 
two years. The income from all the usual 
sources of revenue is now on the upward 
trend, but the improvement is not such as to 
remove the necessity for a careful husbanding 
of resources. 

For further information relative to receipts 
and expenditures during the last fiscal vear, 
the present financial status of the Association, 
the estimated receipts for the current year, and 
the Executive Committee’s recommendations 
for expenditures, I refer yor to the financial 
statements and proposed budget now in your 
hands. 

Reading Circle 

One of the usual sources of Association rev- 
enue is the reading circle. While the margin 
of profit on the books sold is very small, a 
large volume of sales makes the sum total of 
that profit considerable. The rapid decline in 
sales from 1929 to 1933 roughly a fifty per 
cent decline, brought the volume of sales to a 
point where the total profit was negligible. 
There was an upward trend in sales during the 
last fiscal year, however, a trend that brough. 
the total sales to a point more than thirty 
percent above the sales for the preceding year. 
The upward trend is still manifest. The sales 
during the first four months of the current 
fiscal year have been greater than during the 
entire fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, and 
almost as great as the sales during the entire 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1934. 

This increase in sales has been due, in part 
at least, to the fact that textbooks as well as 
library books have been offered for sale since 
August, 1933. The increase in the volume of 
textbook sales during the fifteen months since 
the first textbook order blank was issued seems 
to indicate that the sale of textbooks may 
ultimately exceed in volume the sale of sup- 
plementary books. Apparently this new ven- 
ture of the Association is recognized by the 
people connected with rural schools as a gen- 
uine service. Otherwise, the textbook busi- 
ness would not have grown as it has during 
the last fifteen months. 

I would like to take the liberty to say at 
this point, the Association is indebted to its 
permanent officers, first for the idea of hav- 
ing these textbook sales made. They were 
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the ones who originated the plan and organ- 
ized it. And, secondly, I wish to say we are 
greatly indebted to our publishing houses for 
tne hearty way in which they have cooperated 
to make it a success. It has been a genuine 
expression of good will and has resulted in 
successful business, for which we are much 
indebted to Mr. Vaughan, Mr. Carter, Mr. 
Walker and the publishing houses. 


School and Community 


Another of the usual sources of Association 
revenue is advertising in School and Commun- 
ity, tor our official publication is not only the 
means used by the Association to carry mes- 
sages to its members; it is also the medium 
through which those who have things to seli 
to schools and school people seek to popular- 
ize their offerings. ‘Lhe revenue from this 
source began to decline earlier and declined 
to a greater degree than the revenue from 
any other source. Moreover, evidence of re- 
covery is less manifest in advertising receipts 
than in the receipts from any other revenue 
source. ‘lhe peak of advertising receipts came 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, 
when the total from that source was almost 
seventeen thousand dollars. The decline has 
been steady ever since, until the opening of 
the current fiscal year. The decline to the 
close of the last fiscal year was more than 
sixty-three per cent. A twenty per cent in- 
crease in the amount of advertising carried 
by the first three issues of the magazine this 
year over the amount carried by the first 
three issues last year points to a possible up- 
ward trend in revenue from that source. One 
redeeming fact in this connection is that the 
cost of paper and printing declined along with 
the decline in the income from advertising, 
but the decline in cost was much less than 
the decline in revenue. It is significant also 
that a probable increase in revenue from ad- 
vertising during the current year is accom- 
panied by a certain increase in the cost of 
paper and printing. The additional cost of 
these items this year over the cost of the same 
items last year is approximately one thousand 
dollars. It is barely possible that the increase 
in advertising receipts will offset this increase 
in cost. 

In an effort to render a greater service to 
the members of the Association, the practice 
of printing the rural school examination ques- 
tions in School and Community was inaug- 
urated in the fall of 1933. Because of some 
objections to this practice, the State Depart- 
ment of Education ceased furnishing copy for 
the printing of these questions about the mid- 
dle of the school year. In order that the 


teachers who desired these questions might 
not be disappointed in not receiving the ques- 
tions for the last two quarters through the 
pages of School and Community, the Associ- 
ation purchased copies of the questions and 
furnished them free of charge to all who re- 
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quested them. The questions are not being 
printed this year; and the Association has dis- 
continued the practice of purchasing them for 
teachers. 

A rural school department, added to School 
and Community at the opening of the last 
school year, is being continued this year. At 
the opening of the current school year another 
new department was added, the heading of 
which is “Little Folks’ Poetry Pack.” It is 
hoped that these two departments are meet- 
ing with favor. 


Enrollment 


While Association membership never de- 
clined to the same extent as did advertising 
and Reading Circle sales, there was a loss in 
membership of approximately three thousand 
trom June 30, 1930 to June 1, 1934. ‘This was 
a decline of approximately thirteen per cent. 
The number of enrollments reaching Associa- 
tion headquarters before this meeting points 
to an upward trend in enrollment for this 
year. At this time last year, the number of 
enrollments that had reached Association 
headquarters was slightly in excess of fifteen 
thousand. The number this year is in excess 
of fifteen thousand five hundred. These num- 
bers do no include enrollments from St. Louis 
Kansas City and St. Joseph, which are not 
reported to Association headquarters until af- 
ter the annual meeting. It seems probable 
that the total number of enrollments this year 
will exceed the total number last year by at 
least one thousand. While this increase is en- 
couraging it is not what it should be. The 
right sort of professional spirit on the part 
of all Missouri teachers would bring a one 
hundred per cent enrollment from everywhere 
every year. That is the goal towards which 
we should constantly strive. 


Group Insurance 


The group insurance sponsored by the Asso- 
ciation is barely holding its own in member- 
ship. The failure of Missouri teachers to take 
advantage of this insurance in greater num- 
bers is probably due in part to a lack of in- 
formation relative to comparative rates and 
the type of insurance offered. In an effort to 
overcome this obstacle, a rather extensive ad- 
vertising campaign has been inaugurated re- 
cently. It is hoped that during the current 
school year at least one thousand new mem- 
bers may be added to the M. S. T. A. insur- 
ance group. 


High School Tuition 


One of the most troublesome problems con- 
fronting the Association during the last two 
years has grown out of the provision in the 
1931 school law for the payment of the tuition 
of pupils living in districts which do not main- 
tain high schools and attending school in dis- 
tricts which do maintain high schools. The 
difficulty has arisen because of the failure of 
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the state to meet in full its share of the high 
school tuition obligation. The General As- 
sembly has made two deficiency appropriations 
for this purpose, but so far only half of the 
first apprepriation has been paid, and none of 
the second. School authorities in the districts 
having large unpaid tuition balances naturally 
have been restive, and the consequent demands 
on the Association for efforts to bring about 
payment have been urgent and have entailed 
considerable expense. Moreover, in a tuition 
case brought before the Supreme Court a de- 
cision was rendered last June which seemed 
to school people considerably at variance with 
the provisions of the law. Consequently, the 
Association joined in a successful effort to ob- 
tain a new hearing of the case. Upon re- 
hearing, a decision was rendered which seemed 
much more in harmony with the provisions of 
the law, as school people understand those 
provisions. Attorney fees in the case, how- 
ever, added another item to the expense of 
the Association. The matter of high school 
tuition is still unsettled, and we must look 
to the General Assembly to find a way out. 
Obviously, the best way out would be for the 
state to meet in full its obligation under the 
school law passed in 1931. 


Higher Salaries for Teachers 


At the meeting of this Association in St. 
Louis last November, the Fact-Finding Com- 
mittee presented to the Executive Committee 
a report of a comparative study made of 
school finances, school tax rates, and teach- 
ers’ salaries for the school years 1929-30 and 
1933-34. The conditions revealed were alarm- 
ing, especially with respect to reductions in 
teachers’ salaries and failure to pay the sal- 
aries promised. In some cases the salaries 
promised teachers for the school year 1933-34 
were as low as $25.00 per month. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee directed that the report be 
mimeographed and placed in the hands of the 
members of the General Assembly, then in ses- 
sion in Jefferson City. This was done, and 
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copies of the mimeographed report were sent 
to all county and city superintendents in the 
State. Later, with some modifications and 
additions, the report was printed by the Cen- 
tral Missouri State Teachers College, largely 
through the efforts of Miss Pauline A. Hum- 
phreys, President of this Association. The 
March, 1934, issue of School and Community 
carried an article by one member of the Com- 
mittee, supplementing the report with data 
relative to particular classes of schools. The 
publicity given the facts relative to teachers’ 
salaries doubtless was largely responsible for 
rather general increases in teachers’ salaries 
last spring. While the increases were not 
large, they were significant in that they 
marked a change from a downward to an up- 
ward trend in salaries. 


Other Work of the Fact-Finding Committee 
A report of the Fact-Finding Committee, 
given to the Executive Committee yesterday, 
indicates that the Committee now has under 
way some very significant studies in connec- 
tion with the financing of the 1931 school law. 
We are advistd that these studies are not yet 
far enough along to justify the giving out of 
data, but that che Committee’s findings will 
be available by the time the General Assembly 
meets. We shall await those findings with 
interest. 


Conclusion 


Finally, the Executive Committee desires to 
urge upon the members of the Assembly of 
Delegates, and through them upon all mem- 
bers of the teaching profession in Missouri, the 
necessity of continuing unabated the efforts 
which the Association has been putting forth 
to improve school conditions in Missouri, as 
they affect both teachers and pupils. The 
best way to accomplish our purpose is to en- 
roll in our ranks every member of the teach- 
ing profession in Missouri, and imbue every 
member with the zeal of a crusader for the 
cause of better schools. Let that be our aim. 


REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE OF THE MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


The Legislative Committee of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association begs leave to sub- 
mit the following report: 

Since the last meeting of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association there has been little 
school legislation. Therefore, this report 
looks largely to the future. 

1. The Committee transmits to the State 
Association the report_ of the Committee on 
Sources of Larger Revenue with its full ap- 
proval. This report reads as follows: 

The Committee on Sources of Larger Rev- 
enue recommends the following: 

A. That we reaffirm our report of the 

1931 school law, but that until revenue suf- 


ficient to finance adequately the 1931 school 
law has been provided, a special emergency 
fund should be created from some new or 
added revenue to be used in keeping open 
for the legal term those schools that other- 
wise would be closed short of the legal term 
of eight months. 

B. While the Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation should not commit itself in ad- 
vance of the meeting of the General As- 
sembly to the support of specific revenue 
measure, it urges such a legislative program 
of taxation as will adequately finance the 
1931 school law. In certain states, all or a 
major part of new or added revenue has 
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been set aside for the support of public edu- 

cation. Therefore, we recommend that this 

policy of apportioning funds from new and 
added state revenue be followed in Missouri 
in order to finance the 1931 school law. 

C. That we recommend that there be no 
reduction at this time in the rate of the 
state general property tax of five cents on 
the $100 assessed valuation. 

D. That the Committee on Sources of 
Larger Revenue study the variable or in- 
definite levy on general property, income 
and sales which recently has been adopted 
by a number of states to finance a certain 
state program for schools and report their 
findings to the Legislative Committee on or 
before January 1, 1935. 

2. We favor immediate legislation for the 
purpose of unifvine the administration of al! 
our state institutions of higher learning, but 
believe that the plan for such unification 
should be initiated by the State Educational 
Conference. 

3. We favor as an ultimate goal the uni- 
fication of our publie school system and our 
state institutions of hieher learning under one 
State Board of Education. 

In connection therewith, we favor the ap- 
pointment of the State Superintendent of 
Schools by the State Board of Education, 
the creation of larger administrative and 
supervisory units in which the State Board of 
Education will have power to appoint adminis- 
trative officers and assistants who shall be paid 
from state funds, and we favor higher quali- 
fications and more adequate remuneration for 
county superintendents of schools. We sug- 
gest that the qualifications be at least a Bach- 
elor’s Degree and fifteen hours of graduate 
study in education. 

4. We favor such changes in the laws for 
certification of teachers as will vest that au- 
thority in the State Superintendent of schools. 

5. Since the financial support given by the 
state to its State University is wholly insuf- 
ficient to maintain an institution consistent 
with the wealth, population, and importance 
of the great commonwealth of Missouri, we 
urge that the 1935 General Assembly of the 
State provide liberal and adequate revenues 
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for the support of a state university, state 
teachers colleges, schaol of mines, Lincoln 
University, and all state educational institu- 
tions. 

6. The Committee recommends the enact- 
ment of laws giving to the State Auditor ade- 
auate power to enforce the efficient collection 
of all types of taxes both current and delin- 
quent. 

7. The Committee favors the establishment 
of a teachers’ retirement fund and reecom- 
mends the re-suhbmission to the voters of the 
state of an amendment to the constitntion of 
the state removing the restriction on the es- 
tahlishment of such retirement frnd. 

8. The Committee recommends that no 
amendment be made to the school law of 1931 
except minor ones such as are necessary to 
clarify the section relating to the payment of 
high school tuition by the state and to the 
payment of transportation by the state and to 
the reculation of transportation of pupils. 

9. The Committee recommends that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee authorize a complete sur- 
vey of the emergency needs of public schools 
in order to continue an eirht-month term of 
school in all districts and that a report of these 
findings be made to the Executive Committee 
and to the Legislative Committee to be pre- 
sented by these committees to the state ad- 
ministration and the General Assembly. 

10. The Committee recommends that more 
adequate state support be provided for dis- 
tricts that must educate large numbers of 
orphans. 

11. It is further recommended that the As- 
sociation pledge its full support to and co- 
operation with Honorable Lloyd W. King, the 
State Superintendent-elect, in any program 
that he may plan for the improvement of edu- 
cation in the state and that the Association 
further pledge its full support to and full co- 
operation with the Governor of the State and 
the state administration in its program for 
increased support for public education in the 
state. 

Very respectfully submitted, 
Legislative Committee of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association 

By George Melcher, Chairman 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


To the Assembly of Delegates of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association, Kansas City, 
Missouri, November 8, 1934, we, your Commit- 
tee on Resolutions desire to submit to you 
the following report. 


BE IT RESOLVED: 
1 

That the regular session of the General As- 
sembly of the State of Missouri, which is to 
convene in January, 1935, be urged to pass 
such legislation as is necessary to secure the 
revenue for the State to assume its full ob- 
ligation to the public school children as pre- 


scribed by Article XI, Section 1: “A general 
diffusion of knowledge and intelligence being 
essential to the preservation of the rights and 
liberties of the people, the General Assembly 
shall establish and maintain free public 
schools for the gratuitous instruction of all 
persons in this State between the ages of six 
and twenty years.” This obligation of the 
State is now expressed in the 1931 School 
Law. Moreover, we recognize the fact that 
students in our higher educational institu- 
tions are being seriously handicapped because 
of inadequate support accorded these institu- 


tions. 





2 

That we recognize the loyalty, devotion and 
sacrifice which has been characteristic of our 
teachers during the present economic crisis, 
but we recognize also that it is inevitable 
that insecurity of tenure, short terms, and 
lack of adequate compensation constitute a 
major hazard of immediate character to the 
children in the schools and a great menace to 
the well-being of the State. 


That the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion recognize that the interests of the chil- 
dren and the welfare of the State demand the 
establishment of a Department of Research, 
Service, and Information in the School of Edu- 
cation at the University of Missouri. A well- 
organized bureau would be able to keep in 
constant contact with scholars and experts in 
the fields of taxation and legislation and 
could offer information and advice, at all times, 
to the officers and members of the Association 
as well as to render a much needed service to 
the public schools of the State. 


4 

That we recognize the desirability of a clos- 
er coordination and cooveration among the 
public higher educational institutions of the 
State. The nlans for such cooperation should 
be initiated by experts in the field of educa- 
tional administration who are familiar with 
the functions and needs of the several insti- 
tutions. 


5 

That, inasmuch as there has been consider- 
able publicity both of a state and national 
character purporting to present to the public 
facts concerning a large over-supply of teach- 
ers everywhere, we desire to call attention to 
the fact that at the present time in the State 
of Missouri there are 6,105 teachers in ele- 
mentary schools whose preparation is less than 
60 hours of college credit. This is a _per- 
centage of 24+ of all of the teachers in the 
State including elementary and high schools. 
If county certification were abolished and the 
State Department issued only emergency cer- 
tificates there would not be an over-supply of 
qualified teachers, provided the sixty-hour 
level be made the minimum basis for any new 
teacher entering the profession. 


6 
That we approve the provisions made by the 
Federal Emergency Administration for the ex- 
tension of educational opportunity providing 
for adult education and downward to provide 
for nursery schools. 


That, in view of the fact that children are 
barred from engaging in industry, we favor 
school terms extending throughout the year. 
Obviously there should be suitable vacation 
periods for recreation and travel. Moreover, 
important curricular changes will be made 
necessary as a result of the extended term. 


We believe that the concentration of wealth 
in certain sections of the country makes it im- 
perative that the federal government make 
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provision for equalization of educational op- 
portunity among the 48 states and territories. 
We urge that an adequate equalization fund 
be appropriated by the Congress of the United 
States as recommended by the National Emer- 
gency in Education. . 

That we express our appreciation to all per- 
sons and organizations in Kansas City which 
have contributed to the success of this series 
of meetings. 

A REPORT OF THE NECROLOGY 

COMMITTEE 

Willard J. Graff, Chairman, 

Superintendent of Schools, Butler, Mo. 
HE TEACHER DEALS with yester- 
dav, today and tomorrow. 

This morning we pause for a mo- 
ment, at the first deliberation of this great 
convention, to think of those comrades of 
yesterday, rather than the yesterday which 
they served. To our minds comes the 
memory of people, who but a short time ago 
lived and shared with us in their labors. 
We think of them as colleagues, as ac- 
quaintanees or as friends, who have radi- 
ated warmth and inspiration from the 
toreh which they carried. Our task has 
been lightened, but made more challenging, 
because of their examples and their ideals. 
Their passing leaves an empty space in 
the hearts of friends, and a vacant place 
in the ranks of our great body, but their 
immortal influence abides forever and their 
work must be carried on. Only by our 
constant and unwavering faith in the 
vision which they held ean our civiliza- 
tion be kept from wandering from the 
road. The torch which fell from their 
failing hands has been inherited by you 
and me and this torch need be used to il- 
luminate a road that is ever widening, one 
which has yet to be traversed by count- 
less thousands of little children. 

This morning we lift our eyes to a new 
horizon, one that has been changed by their 
departure. A new vista with new responsi- 
bilities beckons to us in the distance. I 
know that by capturing the vision and 
furthering the task which was theirs we 
do them honor and will start a song of 
tribute that will be sung throughout eter- 
nity. 

And so in solemn memory of these de- 
parted ones and in sincere reconsecration 
to the completion of the task which was 
theirs and now is become ours I ask that 
you stand with me for one silent, mean- 
ingful moment. 
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Iu Memoriam 





Che fullowing teachers haue died 
During the year 1933-1934 


Adams, Ruth L., Keltner 
Anderson, Mrs. Blanche, Ozark 
Barrington, Carrie, St. Joseph 
Bolen, Bettie, St. Joseph 
Brachvogel, Madeline, St. Louis 
Bristol, Eloise, St. Louis 
Brown, Mrs. E. B., Warrensburg 
Bruffey, Mattie, Springfield 
Carroll, Agnes I., St. Louis 
Carroll, Susie G., St. Louis 
Carter, Amy, Carthage 

Cockrell, E. R., Fulton 

Culver, Mary D., St. Louis 
Curtis, Lina N., Jasper County 
Dake, Chas. L., Rolla 

Deneke, S. F., Fredericktown 
Denning, R. L., St. Joseph 
Dover, Mary V., Columbia 
Downing, Mabel E., Joplin 
Duffy, Margaret, St. Louis 
Eddy, Gertrude, Craig 

England, N. R., Exeter 

Farrell, Allease, Gerald 
Gladbach, Mary C., Brookfield 
Godwin, J. F., Forbes 

Griswold, Lizzie, St. Joseph 
Grocott, W. H., St. Louis 

Hacke, Virgil G., Carlinville, Illinois 
Hamilton, Orville, Barton County 
Hammond, Edith, St. Louis 
Hamring, Augusta, Maplewood 
Harwood, Mayme B., Warrensburg 
Harrison, Mrs. W. E., Horton 
Hinchey, Allan, Cape Girardeau 
Holmes, R. V., Nevada 

Howe, Jennie C., Kansas City 
Hussey, F. N., St. Louis 
Hutcheson, Nancy, Neosho 
Jefferson, Harriett L., Kansas City 
Johnson, Mrs. Bess, Alton 
Johnson, Daisy, Bolivar 
Johnston, Col. T. A., Boonville 
Jones, Virginia, Kansas City 


Judd, Jesse A., Eagleville 
Kelly, Kate E., St. Louis 
Kelsey, Sidney, Kansas City 
Kinyon, Mrs. Mary I., Poplar Bluff 
Knox, Eloise, Kansas City 
Lewis, Eva, St. Louis 

Looney, Inez, Springfield 
McGlathery, Sallie, Kansas City 
Machen, Zora, Malden 

Malone, R. N., St. Joseph 
Manning, Mrs. Emily, Naylor 
Matson, Penn, St. Louis 
Morerod, Harold, Harwood 
Morris, Elizabeth T., St. Louis 
Myers, Hilda, Queen City 
Nathan, Albert, St. Louis 
North, Mary, St. Louis 

O’Rear, M. A., Springfield 
Parks, Dr. James Lewis, Columbia 
Peabody, Elsa Frances, Kansas City 
Ponder, Addie, Charleston 
Rand, Zelma Spaulding, Bolivar 
Rau, W. A., Flat River 
Richardson, Izel Swope, Mound City 
Ritter, A. C., St. Louis County 
Robinson, Oletha, Braymer 
Robnett, Frances D., St. Louis 
Smith, William B., Columbia 
Speece, Aura Belle, Carthage 
Stanton, Elizabeth, Faucett 
Stuhlman, Ted, Robertsville 
Suhrie, Eloise, Warrensburg 
Swindell, Herbert, Advance 
Tripp, Dessa Crouch, Aurora 
Tuemler, Mary, St. Louis 
Vavra, Minnie A., St. Louis 
Webb, Walter F., Thomasville 
Wells, R. A., Parkville 
Whitney, Maud M., Kansas City 
Williams, Ida, Clinton 

Woods, Mrs. Emma, Anderson 
Work, Elizabeth, Kansas City 


Wilcox, Walter E., St. Louis 
Nov. 8, 1934 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TEACHERS SALARIES AND 
TENURE OF OFFICE 


Dr. A. G. Capps 


N THE FIRST place I wish to say to this 

group that it so happens in the State of 

Missouri that the data we are desirous of 
gathering to report to this meeting, that is 
the data for the current year, does not become 
available until some two or three weeks after 
this meeting. We depend upon the high school 
directory of the State of Missouri for our cur- 
rent data. But I am going to read to vou 
briefly now a report that we have prepared. 

We regret very much that we have not been 
able to gather together the data necessary to 
make the usual comparative studies of salaries 
and tenure that we have reported for a num- 
ber of years. However, we wish to report that 
in general there has been a strong tendency in 
the state for Boards of Education to hold the 
present salary level and in a great many places 
we find appreciable increases in salaries. 


salary increases were reported to the Associ- 
ation headquarters the facts were mimeo- 
graphed and mailed to boards of education 
and other school officials. It is known definite- 
ly that this publicity on salary increases 
brought about a great many more increases. 
Some Comparative Data on Salaries 

We have collected and systematized some 
data on salaries in Missouri for the years 
1929-30 and 1933-34 that. may be of interest 
to you. We have studied the salaries of those 
school people who remained in the same posi- 
tion during the five year period indicated 
above. A collation of these data is shown in 
Table I. that follows. 

The story is concisely told in the percentage 
reductions for the period for the different 
groups as indicated in Table I. The superin- 


Table I 
Comparison of the Average Annual Salaries of Teachers Holding the Same Position 
with Those Not Holding the Same Position During 
1929-30 through 1933-34 





High School 


High School Elementary 














Sunerintendents Principals Teachers Teachers® 
Holding Same Position 
29-30 33-34 29-30 33-34 29-30 33-34 29-30 33-34 
$2073 $1510> $1360 $992 $1288 $946 $798 $572 
(27.16) (27.06) (26.55) (28.3) 
Not Holding Same Position 
$1867 $1102 $1230 $784 $1244 $913 $750 $491 
(40.98) (36.26) (26.60) (34.54) 
a Elementary school teachers in school systems in which the superintendent remained during the period, 
and in which the superintendent did not remain during the period. 


b The figures in parentheses indicate the percentage reduction in salaries during the period. 


I said to you that I had been reporting for 
a number of years and each year I have said 
that the salaries were less this year than be- 
fore, and this is the first time in some six or 
eight years I have been able to say to you we 
have found tendencies for the people of the 
State of Missouri to find a little more money 
for the teachers, and we wish to report that 
fact to you. - 

By the way, it may not be amiss at this 
point to give credit for a great many of the 
salary increases in the state to the fine pub- 
licity work done last winter and spring by the 
officers in the headquarters of our Association. 
Last winter and spring as soon as a number of 


tendents, high school principals, high school 
teachers and the elementary teachers in sys- 
tems retaining their superintendents suffered 
approximately a 27 per cent reduction in the 
five year period. On the other hand those who 
did not remain in the same position suffered 
a reduction ranging from approximately 27 
per cent to 41 ner cent. However, it should be 
noted that for the high school teachers it made 
no difference whether or not they remained in 
the same system during the period. At this 
point we hasten to warn the reader that a num- 
ber of other factors that may affect the situ- 
ation have not been taken into consideration, 
for example, the size of town, and so on. 
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Salary Reduction in the Rural Schools 
The salary reduction in the rural schools of 
the state for the period 1929-30 through 1933- 
34 averaged 33 per cent. The median salary 
in 1929-30 was $76.28 and in 1933-34 was 
$51.31. In six counties in the state the rural 
teachers’ salaries averaged less than $40.00 a 
month. In three counties the reductions have 
been as much as 50 per cent. In general 93 
per cent of the rural teachers were promised 
less than $640.00 annual salary or only a little 

more than $12.00 a week for their services. 


Pay of Teachers’ Salaries by the Federal 
Government 

In a great many of our schools the only 
factor that kept the schools open and kept the 
teachers from starvation was the help re- 
ceived from the Federal Government. It is 
well for us to keep in mind that approximate- 
ly $500,000 in teachers’ salaries were paid by 
the Federal Government because of lack of 
funds in the local districts. As to the plan to 
be followed by the Federal Government for 
the current year the Committee has not been 
advised to date. 


Some Principles Regarding Teachers’ Salaries 
Last year we presented some principles re- 
garding teachers’ salaries and we again pre- 
sent some of the more important ones for 
your consideration. These principles follow: 


Why ~ 


1. 





do children like to chew gum? 


THERE is a natural human need for young 
people to give their teeth and jaws more 
chewing exercise than is supplied by pres- 
ent day Soft Foods. Chewing exercise aids 
in maintaining properly spaced teeth and 
in developing a well shaped mouth. Gum 
is good for children. There is a Reason, 


a Time and a Place for chewing gum. 
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All the children of all the people have the 
inalienable right to full time schooling at 
any sacrifice. 


Our teachers are willing and ready to stand 
their just share of the sacrifice of main- 
taining free schools for the children of our 
Democracy. 


Our teachers have a right to live respect- 
ably twelve months in each year, therefore, 
their salaries should be adjusted to an an- 
nual basis of respectable living for them. 


Contracts with teachers are as sacred as 
contracts with holders of bonds against the 
school district. 


The teaching profession has the right to 
present through its regularly organized 
agencies its salary situation to the public. 


When revenues are available for increas- 
ing salaries, fair and equitable adjustments 
should be made. 


It seems to the Committee that the lowest 
paid teachers in Missouri should receive 
during the present depression at least as 
much as the lowest wage paid unskilled 
labor under the NRA plan. 


(Signed) 
B. M. Stigall 


A. G. Capps, Chairman 
Fred B. Miller 








Forward Looking business 
groups shun extravagant statements. 
They call upon great Universities to 
make impartial investigations of their 
products. Results of such research form 
the basis of our advertising. What you 
read over our signature about chewing 
gum, you can believe. 
The National Association of 
Chewing Gum Manufacturers. 











Four Factors that Help Teeth Last a Lifetime 
Are: Proper Nutrition, Dentist’s Care, Per- 
sonal Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise 
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OUK KUKAL SCHOOLS 


By Miss Ada Boyer 








A New Ideal of Work 


URING THESE TRYING times, a new 

phase of life has entered the teacher’s 

world. If your interest in your work and 
in the future of your people is great enough, 
you will see this need and meet it as teachers 
have ever met the needs of their times. This 
is the need of a New Ideal of Work. 

Long have we known the child starved for 
beauty and knowledge; just recently we have 
learned what it means to face the well-nigh 
unbearable sight of white faces revealing the 
hunger of pitiful bodies. “Give us this day 
our daily bread” is no longer a meaningless 
phrase, but a heartbreaking reality. To many 
of these hungry children, the only glimpse of 
encouragement and _ inspiration must be 
brought by the teacher. Before us lies the 
need of showing them that life can offer bet- 
ter things than starvation and meager cloth- 
ing. We can offer no panacea for ills of hu- 
manity; we can write no impassioned pleas, 
pass no radical legislation; but we can teach 
that there is work and plenty for the man or 
woman who can turn a willing hand to any 
task. We can bring so much enthusiasm to 
these daily demands upon us that our pupils 
will catch the spirit of work well done. 
“Work that springs from the heart’s desire, 
Setting the brain and soul on fire.” 

There are very few of us rural teachers who 
have not learned the value of work of the 
hands, for most of us can wash and mend and 
cook and clean. Why should we not pass on 
to our pupils the joy and need of physical 
labor? No finer thing can be said to pupils 
than this: 

“Certainly I have what you call an educa- 
tion, but since it was given to me by society, 

I owe something to society and that some- 

thing is willing service whether it be of my 

brain or my hands. The education I have 
is worthless if I cannot work hard enough 
to make my dreams ccme true. Plans with- 

out work are valueless. When there is a 

woodbox to fill, fill it; when there is a cow 

to milk or hogs to slop, do that and do it 
right; wash dishes and make beds in the 
same way you get your lessons; do your 
work without grumbling, and without slight- 
ing it. Knowing how to work well is as 


mueh part of education as writing or read- 
ing. Education is learning to use fine, strong 
hands and clean, strong minds.” 

They do not know—these children of de- 


pression parents—they do not know men get 
no farther than a pauper’s grave by sitting 
on the store porch or standing on street 
corners. Teach them even a depression world 
offers work for the men and women who are 
willing to work, whether the job be raking a 
yard, digging a ditch, trundling a wheelbarrow 
or scrubbing a floor. Any work is high honor; 
sitting idle is dire @sgrace. Haven’t we 
nearly forgotten that idleness and accepting 
charity are disgrace? We dare not mention 
charity now, for this will only antagonize 
those whom we wish to reach; but we can 
teach earnestly that work is the biggest bless- 
ing life can offer us. 


Should we not, in a time like this, be thank- 
ful for a Master Teacher who could drive 
a carpenter’s plane? What an example He 
was of an intelligent man using his fine strong 
hands even as He used his superior mind! 
He could never have become the great power 
for good had He not known what it meant 
to do the task nearest at hand. The world 
today, as always, demands the practical hard- 
working person with the well-trained mind. 
Education is nothing without the ability to 
meet the physical demands made upon us; 
nor is there a place where physical demands 
will not be made. The person who has never 
learned to work with his hands is far more 
maladjusted than he who has never learned 
to use his brain; the one who scorns the work 
is far more ignorant than he who is illiterate. 
Gutterman has said, “Education is making 
men.” Perhaps we have been thinking “Edu- 
cation is training them to avoid work.” The 
sooner we depart from this latter idea, the 
sooner shall be our return to normalcy in our 
economical and political affairs. 


No one can help more in this return than 
the army of young teachers who are really 
the bearers of this new ideal in education— 
the ideal of work. Young teachers! How fine 
they are as they give up college and go out 
to teach, perhaps to send their younger 
brothers or sisters to get part of what they 
have gained! Watch them as they send home 
part of their meager pay checks to help others! 
Notice how uncomplainingly they face the 
difficult business of making a school out of 
little besides pupils, benches and teacher! If 
you are one of them, be proud to belong to 
such a group; and if you also belong to those 
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who have known hard physical labor, why 
not pass the inspiration of such work on to 
the pupils? If you hold your place today be- 
cause you worked your way through school or 
because you did your share at home, or be- 
cause you stood high in your classes, pass the 
lesson on to them. They need your ideals of 
work far more than they need your training 
in art, music or literature. 

Too long we have praised the child who was 
a good student; too long we have made a shin- 
ing light of intellectual superiority. Surely 
now is the time to show there is need of some- 
thing more than the intellectual in our lives. 
To be properly educated a person must know 
the thrill of spiritual exaltation, the peace of 
moral stability, the delight of mental ac- 
complishments, and best of all, the joy of 
physical labor. Have we made our boys and 
girls see that raising a garden can be just 
as soul-satisfying as translating the works of 
great authors? Have we taught them that 
mending the fence is as necessary as correct 
English? Have we given to them a fine scorn 
for idleness which will make them desire to 
work as willingly with their hands as they 
do with their brains? If not, we have failed 
to give them something that would complete 
their lives. 

One has only to drop into our public 
libraries on any day in the year to see our 
group of dreamers reading fiction while on the 
street the man with skilled hands trundles a 
wheelbarrow. Do you know that many of 
our jobless are omniverous readers? In the 
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park is a line of benches and the college men 
are there in great numbers. We wonder why 
they are there. The wonder is that the man 
who can work with his hands is there. We 
have taught well the value of reading, and 
then we have offered our pupils little beside 
fiction—fiction! the stuff from which day- 
dreamers are made! Do you remember your 
high school reading list? How much of it was 
not fiction? There is a slow change being 
made and it will include more non-fiction, but 
we are slow to acquire new material and mean- 
while we go on feeding a mass of day-dream- 
ing material. The ones who have learned 
elsewhere beside in school that work is neces- 
sary for a full life are the fortunate ones. 
And that is the ideal of education we must 
give to our coming citizens. 


These pupils of ours will be farmers for 
the most part; all of them will be homemakers 
or have a part in some home. Our job to- 
day is to show them that the world needs the 
woman who can wash and iron, mend and 
bake, clean a house and care for children; 
the world needs the man who can repair a 
fence, hang a gate, build a barn or mow a 
meadow. Surely there is no higher ideal for 
our pupils than the ideal that will lead them 
to work hard with both brain and hands. 


“No man is born into this world but that his 
work is born with him, And tools to do that 
work.” These tools are two hands and a 
ready brain. Does it not seem that boys and 
girls should know this? 








UNITS COMPLETED 


{) First Grade—The Home 
[| Second Grade—The Community 
_| Third and Fourth—Indians 
_| Fifth and Sixth—Medieval Life 
| Seventh and Eighth—Expansion 
of the United States 

C) First to Eighth—Health 

Check Units Wanted and Mail at 
Once. (This Service is FREE) 


Exclusive Distributors, Mid. West. States 





Webster's New International 
Dictionary, 


History Reference Edition 





9,220 Pages 14,000 Illustrations 


UNIT MATERIAL FREE TO TEACHERS 
AND SCHOOLS 
COMPLYING WITH THE STATE COURSE OF STUDY 





THE FAMOUS NEW WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA ** Vel": 


and Guide 





1934 Edition 





Send Free Material to: 








If interested in Attractive Sales Position check here 0 


ROACH-FOWLER COMPANY, 
1020 McGee Street, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
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NEWS NOTES 














TO EDUCATORS INTERESTED IN ELE- 
MENTARY SCIENCE AND NATURE 
STUDY 


fhe Elementary Science Section of the Cen- 
tral Association of Science and Mathematics 
Teachers is a comparatively new organization. 

The third meeting of this section will be 
held in Indianapolis on Friday November 30, 
1934 at 1:30 P. M. 

Educators such as teachers of elementary 
science, principals of elementary schools, super- 
visors of elementary science and nature study 
and other school administrators who are in- 
terested in developing a science curriculum 
in the elementary schools will find this section 
is a place where the problems in the field of 
elementary science are presented and dis- 
cussed, new ideas are given and improved 
technics and methods of presenting science to 
children etc. 

Attend this meeting this year if possible:— 
$1.50 includes membership dues and three 
copies of the official publication, the magazine, 
School Science and Mathematics.—$2.50 in- 
cludes membership dues and one years’ sub- 
scription to School Science and Mathematics. 

Send membership dues to: 

W. F. Roecker, 3319 North 14th Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACH- 
ERS’ FEDERATION 


The thirty-seventh annual convention of the 
National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 
will be held in the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois, December 26, 27, 28, 1934. 

The hotel is the largest in the world and is 
capable of administering to the comfort and 
convenience of its guests in every important 
respect. 

Those of you who attended the National 
Educational Association which met at the 
Hotel Stevens last year will appreciate the 
truth of this announcement. 

Dr. Hull of Philadelphia, the president, an- 
nounces that a more complete and elaborate 
preparation has been made for the entertain- 
ment and enlightenment of our commercial 
teachers than at any previous meeting. 

Unusually low round-trip railroad rates will 
be in effect and a large attendance is ex- 
pected. 

The teachers of Missouri are hereby most 
cordially invited to attend this convention. 


SIKESTON CALLS “VETRANS” TO THE 
COLORS 


Superintendent R. V. Ellise, of Sikeston had 
an idea. The School Board approved it. The 
result was that on November ninth, the school 
was turned over for une quarter of a day to 
the former teachers of the system who are 
now living in the city of Sikeston. At two- 
thirty the Hon. R. E. Bailey, now a prominent 
attorney, resumed the duties of Superintend- 
ent of Schools, a position which he filled from 
1907 to 1912, immediately preceding Mr. 
Ellise; Attorney Geo. W. Kirk who served 
under Mr. Bailey as high school principal 
stepped into his former position and so with 
four or five high school teachers and some 
nineteen or twenty grade teachers. Mrs. Anna 
Winchester, a primary teacher, held the rec- 
ord of having served in the longest time past. 
She was in service there forty-six years ago. 

We are not in possession of the details of 
the program, but it is safe to say that the 
net result was an abundance of fun, the re- 
calling of many happy memories, and some 
serious thought toward the progress of the 
school, its needs and its future. 





Misouri Council for the Social Studies Formed 
at Kansas City M. S. T. A. Meeting. 


At the business meeting of the Social Studies 
Department of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association at Kansas City on November 9, 
1934, was formed the Missouri Council for the 
Social Studies. Plans have been made to con- 
tinue publication of the Missouri Social Studies 
Bulletin under the editorship of Julian C. Ald- 
rich of Webster Groves. Several activities 
have been planned, details of which will be 
published in coming issues of the Bulletin. 

W. Francis English of Carrollton was elected 
President of the Missouri Council. Other of- 
ficers are: Miss Edith Barnett, Kansas City, 
Vice-President; Dr. Guy V. Price, Kansas City, 
Secretary-Treasurer: Dr. L. M. Short, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Geo. Vossbrink, Maplewood, 
Prof. C. H. McClure, Kirksville, and Wm. Birr, 
St. Louis, Members of the Board of Control. 

All teachers interested in the social studies 
should send the membership fee of fifty cents 
(which includes a year’s subscription to the 
Missouri Social Studies Bulletin) to the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Missouri Council for the 
Social Studies, Dr. Guy V. Price, Teachers Col- 
lege, Kansas City. 
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Hallie Burton Lair, former County Super- 
intendent of Davies County, expects to re- 
ceive her B. S. in Education from the Kirks- 
ville State Teachers College at the close of the 
first term. 





Through some misunderstanding of the 
reason for their display, a number of high 
school annuals were taken from the booth in 
Convention Hall which the Kansas City Teach- 
ers’ Club used during the recent State Teach- 
ers Meeting. Since these annuals were perma- 
nent files, and the only copies the schools had, 
their return would be greatly appreciated. 
They may be returned to Miss Hattie H. Gor- 
don, 5616 Wyandotte, Kansas City, Missouri. 





PROFESSOR ROSS ALBERT WELLS DIES 


Ross Albert Wells, since 1912 head of the 
Department of Mathematics and Astronomy 
at Park College, died at Research Hospital, 
Kansas City, Missouri, October 8. Professor 
Wells was a native of Ohio and received his 
education at Franklin College and the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Previous to his work at 
Park College he had served in the public school 
system of Ohio, was Professor of Mathematics 
at Bellevue College, and Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Physics at Westminster College, 
Fulton, Missouri. He has also served for 
several years on the staff of the Summer 
School at the State Teachers College, Warrens- 
burg, Missouri. During the interval of 1920 to 
1922, he was Associate-Professor of Mathe- 
matics at the State Normal School at Yp- 
silanti, Michigan. From 1918 to 1920, he also 
served as Dean of Park College. 

Professor Wells was a member of the Mathe- 
matical Association of America, American 
Mathematical Society, American Association 
of University Professors, and also was treas- 
urer of the newly organized Missouri Academy 
of Sciences. 

Professor Wells was an exceptionally gifted 
teacher, and has made a definite contribution 
in the field in which he worked. 





The academic year of 1934-35 at Park Col- 
lege began on September 18. with an increase 
in enrolment of 11% plus. The total enrolment 
is 500, the maximum enrolment. The following 
new apnointments were made in the teaching 
staff: Mr. Allen LeRoy Bowe of Canton, Ohio, 
instructor in English. Mr. Bowe’s graduate 
work was done at Yale University and Prince- 
ton University. 


Constantine Bila, Professor of Spanish and 
Greek. Professor Bila has his doctor’s degree 
from the University of Paris. 


Rev. Henry Edwards Chace of Danville, 
Indiana, Director of Religious Activities and 
College Preacher. 





“Merry 
Christmas!” 
Ww 


0... thing Christmas nearly always 
brings - - the need for some extra money! 


If that is true with you this year, solve the 
problem now - - by taking advantage of our 
Teachers’ Loan Plan. Every year it makes 
Christmas merrier for hundreds of appreci- 
ative teachers; we should be delighted to have 


you make use of it this season. 


The service is prompt; all transactions are 
private and confidential, and can be jhandled 
entirely by mail. The only cost is the lawful 
rate allowed by Missouri law; 2)4% per month 
on unpaid balance. Do not hesitate. Write 


today, using the coupon below. 


A Merry Christmas to you! 


FULTON LOAN SERVICE, INC. 


230 Paul Brown Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
424 Professional Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Without cost or obligation to me, you may send detailed informa- 
tion about your Teachers’ Loan Plan to 


Name 





Street 





City State 





Amount I wish to borrow $ 





I teach at 
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BORROWING 
should be part of 


A WELL CONSIDERED 
PLAN 


@ Borrowing may be a helpful way out of 
debt if it is part of a constructive program for 
refinancing personal obligations. 

If you have need of extra cash .. . if you 
can conveniently budget your income to 
repay out of salary . . . then you will find a 
Household loan of $30 to $300 of imme- 
diate assistance. Your teaching contract is 
all that is needed for identification. We do 
not ask for outside references. 

Household’s reasonable monthly charges 
are figured only on the balance due for the 
number of days between payments. The 
sooner your loan is repaid the less the total 
cost. If necessary, however, you may take 
up to twenty months to repay your loan. 

You will like the courtesy, dignity and 
privacy with which all Household transac- 
tions are completed. Use the coupon for 
information — without obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


MISSOURI OFFICES 
KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS 


2nd Floor, Shank- 19th Floor, Railway 
man Building, Exchange Bldg., Olive 


3119 Troost Ave. St., between 6th and 7th. 
4th Floor, The Dierks 4th Floor Missouri 
Building Theatre Bldg. 


1006 Grand Ave. 634 No. Grand Blvd. 


ST. JOSEPH, 4th Floor, Tootle Building 
Household charges the low monthly rate set by the 
Missouri law, 2%% on unpaid balances only 


eeeeeeereeereeee POSSESSES ESH SHEET ESSE EEE ESESEEEEES eeve 


USE THIS FOR INFORMATION — NO OBLIGATION 





IOUT ciscenscpstsannncinbclesesitlsasbaerleicencnscacapiieaeatce lata 
I cccnientnintin sepsiisnanseannspacusinccnsestened City. ican 
BENNO hissicsncsnsioraccnincenisintatingeiqncnsennensiienhenetneninesinaneeiennienicmuinenanans 
Amount I wish to borrow $_....................My salary is $ 
This inquiry does not obligate me to borrow or put me to any 


expense 
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At Centralia, an Annual Declamatory Con- 
test is sponsored by the Mid-Week Club. 
Prizes, headed by a gold medal, are given to 
the winners. This year the contest was held 
on November 27th. The Columbia High School 
Orchestra, headed by Verdis Mayes, furnished 
the music. 





Salisbury High School, under the direction 
of the dramatics and music departments, gave 
the assembly program at the Glasgow High 
School recently. Glasgow will return the favor 
to Salisbury. 





White Franklin, a rural school north of Mon- 
roe City, with an enrollment of nineteen pupils 
attained a perfect record for attendance and 
punctuality for the first quarter of the school 
term. Miss Mabel Haydon is the teacher. 





Vandalia is organizing a Junior Shakespeare 
League for the purpose of developing expres- 
sion and dramatics among the pupils of the 
grade and junior high school. The work will 
be directed by Miss Martha Alexander of Mex- 
ico. 





Esther Building Burns 

The primary grade building at Esther wa: 
burned to the ground on the night of Novem- 
ber 20th and Miss Nellie Humphrey, a teach- 
er, and Mr. George Wininger, a member of th> 
board were severelv burned. The damage was 
estimated at $35,000, of which amount, $23,500 
is covered by insurance. 





Three rural schools in Moniteau County re- 
cently staged an all-day contest. They were 
the Van Pool, Pluck and Harmony schools, 
taught by Miss Letha Sybert, Miss Kathryn 
Hickox, and Archie Reichel. County Super- 
intendent J. P. Kay acted as judge, assisted 
by Miss Mildred Allen and Miss Hester Baker. 
Contests were held in music. reading, arith- 
metic, spelling, art and athletics. 





Dr. Harry E. Crull of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed professor of mathematics and astron 
omy at Park College, Parkville. Missonri. ac- 
cording to announcement made bv W. F. San 
ders, dean of the College. Dr. Crull will fill 
the vacancy created by the death of Prof. R. A 
Wells. Dr. Crull] received his hachelor of arts 
derree from the Tiniversitv of Tllinois at Cham- 
paign in 1930. the master of arts degree in 
1931, and his doctor of philosophy degree in 
1933, from the same institution. 





R. W. House who has had charge of the 
schools at New Franklin has accepted a posi- 
tion as elementary supervisor for the Jeffer- 
son Citv svstem. He takes the position left 
vacant by Dr. Ira H. Young who has accepted 
similar work in the St. Joseph schools. 
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INVESTIGATE 


EDUCATION THROUGH NEWSPAPERS 

Dr. O..Myking Mehus of the Teachers Col- 
lege at Maryville is the author of the leading 
article in the “High School Teacher” of Sep- 
tember, 1934. In this article entitled “Educa- 
tion Through Newspapers,” Professor Mehus 
describes a publicity project conducted by the 
Editorial Committee of the Missouri Confer- 
ence for Social Welfare, which was very suc- 
cessful. 





HIGH SCHOOL BANDS AT AMERICAN 
ROYAL 


Among the bands represented at the recent 
American Royal Stock Show in Kansas City 
were Cameron, Chillicothe, Eastern Jackson 
County School, Hamilton, Joplin, Marceline, 
Maryville, Mt. Vernon, Princeton, Warrens- 
burg and Central Missouri Teachers College. 

Each band paraded separately before the 
audience of 10,000 and then assembled before 
the box occupied by Governor Park and played 
en masse. The exhibition was a credit to each 
school represented and the feature was pop- 
ular with the audience. 





Adult education is represented in Princeton 
by classes in creative writing and Biblical 
study. The former is taught by Mrs. Nancy 
Spencer Myer and the latter by Rev. R. M. 
Siegel. 





At Bethany the responsibility for extra- 
curricular work is divided among the faculty 
as follows: night programs, Helen Romig, 
Norma Hovatter and Earle Low; assembly pro- 
grams, Hazel Tucker, Edna Younge, Louie 
Youngman and Kenneth Werth; pep meetings, 
Coach C. A. Graham. Special programs will 
be in charge of Theresa Jones, Helen Metheny 
and Gertrude Hiller. 





PARIS SCHOOL PLANS COMPLETED 


Work will soon be begun on the new $80,000 
high school at Paris, replacing one destroyed 
by fire last spring. 

The new building will contain 17 rooms and 
will be connected with the grade school build- 
ing by a covered walk. The district voted 
$35,000 in bonds for the structure, the remain- 
ing $45,000 representing insurance on the de- 
stroyed edifice. 





Crystal City is proud of the part its high 
school orchestra had in the All-District Or- 
chestra which played recently before the teach- 
ers convention of the Cape Girardeau District. 
Crystal City furnished ten of the 80 pieces 
composing the orchestra. Lyman J. Schork 
is the musical director of the Crystal City 
schools, 





Fifty-one of the sixty-one schools reporting 
in Clark County observed Frances E. Willard 
Day as required by Missouri School Law. 





a ve THIS NOW 












ol 
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“Ti “COMPLETELY 
ARRANGED” 


INDIVIDUAL OR GROUP 


TOURS 
NEW ORLEANS 


AS LOW AS 


$h 729 aos OF OUI 


Seven glorious days, with New Year’s 
in New Orleans summerlike sun- 
shine—every detail planned in ad- 
vance for you and nothing to do but 
enjoy yourself. 


And Other Low Cost Tours 


To Florida 
Mississippi Gulf Coast 
Old Mexico 
and Foreign Lands nearby 
Don't miss these opportunities. Con- 
sult your local Tourist Agent now 
“Ue” or use coupon. 
(eee en en en nna -- ==: 
E. J. Meade, Assistant General Passenger Agent 
Illinois Central System, 408 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me details on completely arranged tours to 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 
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“The Cardinal” is the name of a section of 
the “Clinton Eye.” This section is devoted to 
news of the Clinton schools. It is staffed by 
an editor, a special feature writer, four re- 
porters and six typists, and is now in its sixth 
year of existence. 











SAINT Louris UNIVERSITY 


18th 


Session 


-——___—___] 





SUMMER SESSION 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 





Faculty of Superior Teachers 
: Special Cuurses for Teachers 
Twenty-One Departments 


For Summer Bulletin, Address 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
Saint Louis University 
Saint Louis, Missouri 




















OUR NATION’S DEVELOPMENT, by Eugene 
C. Barker, William E. Dodd, and Henry 
Steele Commanger. Pages 784 plus xlviii. 
Published by Row, Peterson and Company. 
List price $2.20. 

The material of this American history is 
arranged chronologically and topically. More 
than half of it deals with the period since 
1865. The emphasis is social and economic 
with brief treatment of military events. 

A preview and a world view opens each unit 
treatment, the style is simple, clear and at- 
tractive. An attractive and useful teaching 
device is the outlines which precede each 


chapter which helps in forming an idea of the 
relative importance of the events and dis- 
cussions. 
There is a wide range of activity material 
and supplementary reading references. : 
The illustrations are particularly rich in 
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SOUTH AMERICA, by Nellie B. Allen. Pages 
411. Published by Ginn and Company. 


This is a geographical and industrial reader 
which grips and holds the attention of the 
reader and at the same time provides for re- 
views and tests by which the pupil may fix 
and organize the material he has read. 






The new Mer- 
riam - Webster, 
now ready, is 
the most impor- 
tant contribu- 
tion to educa- 
tional equip- 
ment in 25 
years. 


Easy to use and 
its encyclopedic 
treatment of 
thousands of 
topics makes it 
indispensable to 
all. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


The work of outstanding authorities. 600,000 entries. 
Magnificent plates in color and half tone. Thousands of new 
words. 12,000 terms illustrated. Thousands of encyclopedic 
articles. 35,000 geographical entries. 13,000 biographical 
entries. 3,300 pages. 

Write for free illustrated booklet with specimen pages. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 





BASS . . . Vale Leeder, 
offers schools this $150.00, 400 Watt biplane silent 
powerlul Ampro 16 mm. Projector with all festures at 
only $99.50. Tal allowed. Maney back guarentee 


RENT wursng 
5 Edinon Bass 16 


© mm him cate £ Hundreds of 16 mm 


s, Comedies 


BASS CAMERA CO. 


179 W. Madison $1. Chicano 
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teaching values and numerous. 














| _ 
HELP 


the institution you work for and the organ- 
ization that works for you by getting your 
library books and supplies from the 


PUPILS READING CIRCLE 
of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association 





Thus you will 
Save money for your school 
and 
help your own organization 
to 
continue its work 
for 
better schools 
where 
better teachers 
train 
better citizens 
for 
a better Missouri. 


Your own Association 
Can supply every library need 


W rite to 


E. M. CARTER, 


Teachers Building, Columbia, Missouri 
for Order blank Catalog. 
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NEW COMPLETE SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES 


OUR WORLD TODAY 


DE FOREST STULI ROY WINTHROP HATCH 
‘Teachers College, Columbia University State Teachers College, Montclair 


l JOURNEYS THROUGH MANY LANDS 





2. JOURNEYS THROUGH NORTH AMERICA 





3. OUR WORLD TODAY—EUROPE AND EUROPE OVERSEAS 





4. OUR WorRLD TopAY—ASIA, LATIN AMERICA, UNITED STATES 





The series is published also in two volumes 
A new series promoting international understanding. Sets a new standard 
in maps, pictures, and interesting subject matter 


Written by two practical teachers who have had long experience in teach 
ing children of the age for which the books are intended 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORI CHICAG( 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISC( 























